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Interest taken by Legislators on the Subject 
of Agriculture. By Common Sense. 
[For the New-York Farmer and Ame- 
rican Gardener’s Magazine. | 


[S. Freer thanks “Common Sense” for 
his hints and zeal—excuses himself to the 
members of our State Legislature by not 
having the attribute of omnipresence— 
and hopes an immediate call on them by 
one of the proprietors will be followed by 
liberal and patriotic exertions on their part 
to make the “ existence” of the New-York 
Farmer kaown, not only in their own fa- 
milies, but to thousands of those of their 
constituents. } 


Mr. Firert,—Sir : In conversation a 
few days past with a gentleman who is a 
member of the Legislature, and a very 
respectable agriculturist, I happened to 
aaa taoen of the New-York Farmer, 
when, to my surprise, [ found that the 
gentleman was ignorant of the existence 
of such a publication. I hope you will 
excuse me when | tell you that this looks 
to me as if you had not paid that attention 
to the subject which its importance de- 
mands. Had [ the conducting of such a 
publication, I would wait on every member 
of the Legislature, either myself, person- 
ally, or by some proper agent, and, if ne- 
cessary, would present to each a number 
of the Farmer, and explain the objects it is 
intended to promote, and the manner in 
which it is to be conducted. 

{ do not mean that I would do this as 
slaves make presents to tyrants, or as a 
hungry, obscure author dedicates the off- 
spring of his brain te some great character, 
for the privilege of gracing his work with a 
pompous, high-sounding name; but I 
would present it to them as to men belong- 
ing to, and making part of, the great mass 
of the people, and possessing rights, inte- 
rests, and feelings, in common with their 
fellow-citizens ; and who have been se- 
lected for their integrity and good sense to 
guard and protect those rights, and to pro- 
mote those interests, as well for the good of 
every one else in community as for them- 
selyes—not as assuming to instruct them, 
from any supposed deficiency in their 


mind them:of a subject, which, by some 
means or other, has thus far, in a great 
meastire, escaped their attention, but which 
is, both to themselves and their constitu- 


tance. With-the slightest hint on the sub-. 


that agriculture is the basis of national 
wealth, and of almost every national and 
individual comfort. But many of them, 
without the slightest disparagement to their 
legislative talents, so deep are the impres. 
sions of early education, ‘and so strong is 
the force of ancient customs, are of opinion 
that agriculture needs no legislative aid— 
that the mode in which their fathers culti- 
vated the earth, and which is pursued by 
themselves, is susceptible of little or no 
improvement, or at least none but what 
experience will suggest in due season. 

But let the attention of these gentlemen 
be once drawn to the subject, especially by 
that strongest of all attracting powers, self- 
interest—let their minds be diverted in a 
few leisure moments from the long pursued 
channel of legislation,—and they will dis- 
cover, by the aid of their own reflections, 
that though nearly all the other useful arts 
have recently made such inconceivable ad- 
vances, leaving agriculture far behind in 
the van of improvement, yet it is oniy on 
the principle that great bodies start with 
difficulty and move slowly, and not on ac- 
count of any want of susceptibility to im. 
prove in at least an equal ratio with the 
rest. A moment’s candid attention will 
convince them, that to make two bushels 
of wheat, or even of potatoes, from the 
same ground and Jabor which produced but 
one before, adds more wealth to the state 
than to make a bank note of one hundred 
dollars. They will see from splendid ex. 
amples, that not one acre in fifty through. 
out the state produces one half the crop, or 
one quarter the profit, which it might easily 
be made to produce. 

Let the subject be properly laid before 
them, and they will readily perceive that, 
though ages might be required to attain 
such results by experience, they are come 
at at once by the light of science.’ And 
when they consider, as they will doubtless 
consider, that while, the state is liberally 
furnished with splendid institutions for the 
instruction of youth in branches which are 
rather ornamental than useful, not one is 
provided, as it should be, for the benefit of 
that art which is of all arts the most use- 
ful, and on which all the others depend, 
can it be doubted but that those gentlemen 
whose aim is unquestionably to legislate 
for the peuple’s good, will take effective 
measures to promote the progress of agri- 
cultural improvement ? [ should confi. 
dently hope it could not. 

A single institution, where the physical 
sciences should not only be taught abstract- 
ly, but where their application to the culti- 
vation of the earth should be practically 
illustrated, would..be of more real. utility 
than all the dead languages ever written or 








ject, they will want no arguments to prove 


spoken. Such an institution, furnished 





with a pattern farm and suitable invest- 
ments, if judiciously located and properly 
conducted, would, in a short time, not only 
remunerate the state for all its ex 

but become a source of profit. It would 
also set a pattern for all the other states, 
which they would be proud to imitate. 
And besides all its advantages, its effects 
would all be of purely republican tendency, 
and would serve in no small measure to 
counteract the aristocratic effects which 
many of our present institutions are but too 
well calculated to produce. 

It detracts nothing from the merits of 
legislators that they have not legislated, or 
even thought, on the subject. The spirit 
of improvement almost always sleeps, till 
awakened by some peculiar excitement ; 
and almost every astonishing display of 
improvement in the arts may be traced to 
some accidental circumstance, in itself 
perhaps trifling. There have been wise 
men in every nation and in every age, and 
there were as vast fields for the display of 
inventive talent two thousand years ago as 
at present. But it did not lessen the me- 
rits of Cadmus, that he did not invent the 
art of printing, nor of Archimedes, that his 
genius did not produce the steam engine, 
nor the art of spinning and weaving by 
inanimate power. The time was not come, 
and the exciting cause did not strike them. 
But the proper season for agricultural im- 
provement has now arrived, and the me- 
chanic arts, as faithful pioneers, have 
opened and prepared the way. Seience 
has trimmed her lamp to light the first 
advances ; and Genius, awakened by the 
spirit of enterprize, is already by examples 
urging on the general march. 

The duty now, of course, Mr, Editor, 
devolves on you, and others engaged in si- 
milar publications, to represent the business 
in its true colors, and place it in its proper 
light ; for we cannot expect the members 
of the Legislature, with all-the multifarious 
concerns which must occupy their atten. 
tion, to be ransacking the vast regions of 
possibility in quest of new subjects; it is 
enough, ifthey pay due attention, as they 
undoubtedly will, to subjects when properly 
laid before them. 

With these hints I leave the subject in 
your hands, hoping and trusting it will 
meet the attention its importance so justly 
merits. Common Sense. 





Shell Lime as a Manure. By C. H. Haut. 
[For the New-York Farmer and Ame. 
rican Gardener’s Magazine. } 

Harem, Jan. 12, 1835. 








Dear Sir,—A severe attack of rheu- 


matism has prevented a reply to your favar 
| of the 22d ultimo; and even now, I am 
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not at leisure to *reply to yabr laqtitiod 
fully, relative to the use of lime on land, 

owing to my pode de ener for the 
Legislatures » ¥ would:briefly say, 1 have 
used the shells raked from the lime-kilns of 
Mr..Knapp,.united with peat and mud ta- 
ken from the salt marsh fronting my farm, 
(and. other matter,) forming a compost 
found fine and valuable as a manure upon 
grass land, as well as for almost every 
purpose required. To fiity ox cart loads 
of marsh mud, [ add fifty bushels of shells, 
(after the former has’ remained in a heap 
some time, to become free of much mois. 
ture,;) when the mass is well turned over 
arid equally united, and left to ferment for 
sOme months, when a second turning is 
given, and then the manure is found dry, 
and broken fine, like leached ashes, and fit 
foruse. The above quantity of fifty loads 
1 spread upon two acres of land for wheat, 

and the result has been favorable. My 
land is a sandy loam, was much exhaust. 
ed when taken in hand by me, and is now 
in good order by manuring with the above 
compost principally. 1 obtain from thirty 
to thirty-five bushels of wheat per acre ; 
aiid of Indian corn, from fifty to eighty 
bushels per acre ; the latter, however, I 
generally ash in the hill, in addition to the 
compost spread over the ground, and har- 
rowed in. 

Of the putty you speak of, made from 
the lime manufactured by Mr. Knapp, I 
have found excellent in whitewashing, and 
upon out-houses and fences, almost equal 
to paint commonly used. When at leisure 
I will give you a statement in detail of the 
effect of lime upon my land for various 
purposes, and in the mean time remain, 
Yours, respectfully, 

Cuartes H. Hatt. 





New Potato, Convolvulus Batatas. Copy 
of a communication from L. Pause, 
Esq. of New-Jersey, to Wm. Princr 
& Sons, Proprietors of the Linnean 
Botanic Garden, at Flushing. [Com- 
municated for the New-York Farmer, 
and American Gardener’s Magazine. ] 

GentTLemEN,—I have this day sent to 

Messrs. Swords, Stanford & Co. with a 

request to forward it as soon as possible, 

a small box, containing four roots, received 

from. Martinico, by Mr. L. du Bereau, a 

— of this place, as a species of the 

volvulus Batatas, the specific name of 
which J. am ignorant. They were re- 
gommended to him as superior to the com- 
mon sweet potato; when boiled, they are 
harder than the Carolina kind; /e gout 
tient un peu de celui deligname. The root, 
itis said, will keep sound a whole year in 
the West Indies; those sent have been dug 
these four months. They do not require 

a longer time to come to maturity than is 

necessary for the maturity of the kind cul- 

tivated with success in the lower part of 
this State. The foliage is a very good 


fodder, and is used as such in Martinico 
‘and Guadaloupe. 

I think the introduction of this variety } 
of potatoe in the United States, where it is, 





, Bring’ it to Pestectiodl 











f wap oa entirely unknown, may be of 
very great advantage ; and should the 
‘hed inthis latitude not be great enough to 


but that its culture in the southern states 
will, be attended with the success it has had 
in the West Indies. - 

The possibility of introducing, through 
your means, a new vegetable into this 
country, is the only apology I can offer 
for the liberty [ take of requesting you to 
give a trial to its culture, in hopes that you 
will be successful in the attempt. 


Select List of Fruit. By L. T. 
New-York Farmer. 
R. Manning, Esq., of Salem, Mass., 
communicated from the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, to Mr. Fessenden, 
Editor of the New-England Farmer, the 
subjoined listof Apples, Pears, Plums, and 
Peaches, as best adapted to the climate of 
New-England, and of course to the greater 
part of New-York, and the Western 
States. There are doubtless other varie- 
ties equally as yood as those in the list, but 
their merits have not been as fully ascer- 
tained by the Society. This is the season 
of the year, indeed the very month, to 
transmit orders for fruit trees. Those 
who send orders first are most likely to 
obtain the best plants. Among the nur- 
serymen, from whom the most of those of 
the following list can be obtained, are 
Wm. Kenrick, of Newton, and Hovey 
& Co., of Boston, Mass., and the most 
extensive nurseries of this vicinity. 
APPLES. 


Red Astracan, 
Killham Hill, 
William’s Favorite, 





[For the 


Early Harvest, 
Red Margaret, 
Bough, 


Summer Rose, Murphy, 

Summer Queen, Hubbardston Nonsuch, 
Summer Pearmain,  Ortley, 

Drap d’Or, Porter’s Favorite, 

Fall Pippin, Eppes’ Sweet, 

Doctor or Dewit, Benoni, 

Hawthordean, American Red Juneating 


Pennock’s Red Winter, Stum of Boxford, 


Baldwin, Lyscom, 
Lady Pomme d’Api, Jonathan, 
Yellow Bell Flower, Wine, 


Ribstone Pippin, Yellow Ingestrie, 
Rhode Island Greening, Red Ingestrie. 
Roxbury Russet, 


PEARS. 
Little Musk, Saint Ghislein, 
Amire Johanet, Urbaniste, 
Madeline, Wilkinson, 
Epargne, (Jargonelle,) Colmar Souverain, 
Skinless, Burgomaster, 
Julienne, Beurre Knox, 
Buffum, Bleecker’s Meadow, 
Seckle, rtlett, 
Harvard, Capiaumont, 
Red Be ee 
Chaumontelle, Dix, 
Beurre Diel, Angouleme, 
Long Green, Summer. Thorn, 
Rouselette de Rheims, Andrews, 

Prince’s Sugar, Dearborn Seedling, 
Lowry’s Bergamot, Surpasse Vergalieu, 
[English, } Naumkeag, 

Washington, Golden Beurre of Bilboa, 
Fulton, Wilbur, 
Heathcote, Cumberland, 
Green Sylvanche, Knight's Seedling, 
Johonnot, Capsheaf, 
Napoleon, Winter Orange, 
Passe Colmar, L’Echasserie. 
Raymond, 

PLUMS. 
Green Gage, Smith’s Orleans, 
Washington, Bingham, 
‘Prince's Imperial Gage,Elfrey, 
Orleans, Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Bleecker’s Gage, Semiana, (of Boston,) 


ere is no doubt 








Peach, Jers Seedling. 
tas Duke, 

May ' a ¥ 

Black Tartarean, Downer’s Late Red, 

Black Heart, Black Eagle, 

White Biggareau, Belle de i 

Eavenport, White Tartarean. 

Graffian, 


PEACHES, yee 
Early Ann, 


Early Royal George, Yellow fos Rareripe, i De 
Large Early Red a Teton de enus, — 





ripe, Heath. y Ba) so 
Coolidge’s Favorite, Wells’ Seediin BaD a 
Morris’ White, Whit m, (Snow,) 
Old Mixon, Hoffman’s-Favorite, ~~ 
Grosse Mignonve, Barri 
Red Magdalen, A gga 
Yellow Rareripe, Kennedy's ‘Lemon, 
Yellow Alberge, Old-Newihgton, 


Malta, Belle de Paris, Williamson, 


Belle de Vitry, Spanish, 

Nivette, Hyslop’s, 
President, Heath,. . 
George Fourth, Congress. 


Van Zandt’s Superb, 


To the above I ‘subjoin a list’ of 
the same fruit contained: in Lindley’s 
Guide to the Orchard, with Mr, Floy's 
additions. The readers of the Farmer 
will find the list ef great convenience— 
enabling them to ascertain those that are 
tested in Great Britian and in this — 

SUMMER APPLES. 
Early Red Margaret, Spring Grove Codlin, 


Early Bough, July Pippin, 

Margaret, Summer Golden Pippin, 

Juneating, Dutch Codlin. 

AUTUMNAL APPLES. 

Early Nonpareil, King of ‘the Pippina, 

Fall Pippin, Monstrous Pippin, 

Franklin’s Golden Pip- Old:Golden Pippin; 
pin, : ZEsepus Spitzemberg,. 

Canadian Reinette, Padley’s Pippin, 


Hughes’ Golden Pippin, Malcarle, 
Bell Flower, Pine Apple Russet, 
Keswick Codlin, 


WINTER APPLES. 


Acklam’s Russett, Ashmead’s Kernel, 
Barcelona Pearmain, ‘Cornish Aromatic, 
Court of Wick, Dutch Mignoniie, 
Fearn’s Pippin, Golden Harvey, 
Hanwell’s Souring, Hubband’s Pearmain, 
Margil, Martin Nonpareil, 
Norfolk Beaufin, Northern Greening, 
Old Nonpareil, Ribston Pippin, 

7 Royal Pearmain, Lady. Apple, 
Newton Pippin, Ortley Apple, 


Rhode-Island Green. Stroat Apple, 


ing, Swaar Apple. 
Vandevere, 

A SELECTION OF CHERRIES FOR A SMALL GARDEN. 
Arch Duke, Florence, 

Belle de Choisy, Holman’s Duke, 
Bigarreau, Keotish, . , 
Black Eagle, Knight's Early Black, y 
Black. Tartarian, May Duke, 

Downton, Morello, 

Elton, Waterloo. 

A SELECTION OF PEACHES FOR A SMALL GARDEN. 
Barrington, Neil’s Early Purple 
Bellegarde, New Noblesse,’ 
Bourdine, New Reyal Charlotte, 
Catherine :~ met 2 
Chancellor, Kensington, 
Early Anne, Royal George, — 

Ford’s Seedling, Smith's Ne 


Grosse Mignonne,  Smooth-leaved ‘Royal 
‘Late Admirable, George, 
Madeleine de Courson, Vanguard, 
Malta, Morris's White ‘Free. 
Astor Peach, stone, ” 
Brevoort’s Seedling, President, - - 

New-York White Gling» 


Emperor of Russia, _ atone, |, 
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i crivahoged dairy people who read the Far- 
“eau that @ bag of  red'pepper, kept con- | 







_ 2 the Fo i , 


neni Red Cheek Malacotan, 
ofiman’s Pound, Washington, 
emoti Clingstone, Early Sweetwater, 
man Early Orange, 


Mammoth Peach, 
'PEARS—EARLY, OR SUMMER FRUIT. 

se marked with an asterisk (*) are adapted 
for lier or Quenouille Training. 


Cuisse Madame, *Early Bergamot, 
*Early Rousselet, *Epine’ d’Ete, 
*Fondante de Brest, Governor Stuyvesant, 

reen Chisel, Jargonelle, 
‘Leng-Stalked Blanquet, Little Muscat, 

eleine, Mansuette, 

‘Mask Robine, *Prince’s Pear, 
#*Robine, Sabine d’Ete, 


*Summer Bonchretien, Summer Francreal, 
*Summer Bergamot, Summer Rose, 
Williams’ Bonchretien, Windsor. 


PEARS—AUTUMNAL FRUIT. 


*Autumn Bergamot, ‘*Belle et Bonne, 

*Bezy de la Motte, *Bezy de Montigny, 
ity Vaet, « *Brown Beurre, 

Capiaumont, Charles d’Autriche, 

*Crasanne, Doyenne Santilete, 

Delices d’Ardenpont, *Duchess ofAngouleme, 

*Echassery, Elten, 

Flemish Beauty, *Gansel’s Bergamot, 

Gray Doyenne, *Green Sylvange, 

Hacon’s: Incomparable, *Louise-bonne, 

#Marie Louise, Moor-fowl Egg, 

Napoleon, Poire Neill, 

*Seckle, Swan’s Egg, 

‘Urbstiiste, *White Doyenne. 

PEARS— WINTER FRUIT. 

Ambrette, ° *Angelique deBordeaux, 

*Beurre d’Aremberg, *Beurre Diel, 

‘Beurre Rance, *Chaumontel, 

*Colmar, D’Aush, 

*Easter Bergamot, *Glout Morceau, 
orelle, *Easter Beurre, 

Gilogil, *Holland Bergamot, 

‘Passe Colmar, Royale @Hiver, 

*Saint Germain, *Spanish Bonchretien. 


PLUMS-—RIPE IN JULY AND AUGUST. 
Blue Gage, *Blue Perdrigon, 
*Early Amber, Early red Primordian, 
‘GreatDamask of Tours, *Green Gage, 
*Jaune Hative, * Morocco, 
Ursooes de Tours, Violette hative, 
ilmot’s Early Orleans, *Kirk’s: Plum. 


PLUMS—RIPE IN AUGUST & BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER. 


;*Brignole, *Drap d’Or, 
Bolmar’s Washington, Early: Orleans, 
Flashing Gage, *Fotheringham, 
‘*La' Royale, Little Queen Claude, 
Luccemb's Nonsuch, *Mirabelle, 
Peneient, N Nit ge Purple, 
Orleans, *Purple Gage, 
‘WRoyale de Tours, Violet Diaper, 
‘Wheat: Plum, *White Perdrigon. 


S PLUMS—RIPE SEPTEMBER TO OCTOBER. 
"Apricot Plum, Cooper’s Plum, 


's . *Diaper, 
Domine Dull’s Plum, Downton Imperatrice, 
Goliath, *German Prune, 
*La Delicieuse, *Mimm’s Plum, 
iperatrice, Prune Damson, 
ié Suisse, Red Perdrigon, 
po Bonum, Saint Catherine, 
Miolet Perdrigon, Winesour, 
*Went a *White Imperatrice, 
White D: *White Bullace, 
fog t¢'Magnum Bonum, Wentworth. 


L. T. 





"Fo! Keep ‘Mites’ from intruding on the 
"Shelves in’ Dairies. By Farmer C. 
on me ay of the New-York Far. 
*Gnet‘andAtnérican Gardener’s Maga- 
"ipiaaey 0 aga 
* Srm,—If you ‘think'best, you may in- 





ly in the vessel whete the butter for 
dressing the cheese is kept, if briskly 








intruding upon their shelves. Our rule is 
thoroughly to apply the «‘ bag” as soon as 
the cheese comes from the press, and con- 
tinue its use daily for the first fortnight ; 
then once a week for a month ; aflerwards 
omit entirely. We have followed this 
course a long time with extreme success. 
It improves the flavor of cheese. 
The pepper should be soaked in warm 
water before being immersed in the butter. 
Yours, &c: Farmer C 
Manlius, Jan. 15, 1835. 
[We hope to hear often from Farmer 


C—] 


Economy on Large Farms. By Rusticvus. 
[For the New-York Farmer.] 

Mr. Enpiror: It has become a com. 
mon saying, that the farmers of this eoun- 
try till too much ground for profit. This 
is doubtless correct, considering the capi- 
tal employed, and the manner in which 
the farming of this country is conducted. 
Much, however, of the want of success in 
conducting large farms, is to be attributed 
to inattention to small matters, or rather 
in not making every thing productive to the 
greatest possible degree. Those who 
conduct extensive business, are very often 
deficient in bringing all their available 
force to bear upon the main object. It is 
the heavy armament only that they con- 
sider efficient; and hence their success 
depends on a few favorable circum. 
stances. 

On this subject I submit for insertion in 
your truly valuable paper the following 
remarks ina Virginia paper, on the Orange 
farm. Yours, Rusticus. 

Wilmington, Del., Dec., 1834. 

«« Near Baltimore is a farm containing 
about 400 acres of land'of medium quali. 
ty. The nett proceeds of this farm were, 
in 1828, somewhat upwards of $5,000 ; 
in 1831, about 9,600. Now, my friends, 
you will probably say, that if you were 
near a large city, you would do, if not the 
same, yet much better than you do at pre- 
sent. Perhaps you might, but it is doubt- 
ful; and [ will tell you why I think so. 
Simply because it is not so much to the 
husbandry pursued, as to the order and 
system of management observed, that all 
farms, whether near to or remote from 
large cities, are indebted for great or small 
amounts ofincome. Moreover, this state- 
ment is applicable to only one farm near 
Baltimore. I will tell you how the above 
mentioned results are produced, and then 
if’ you do not come as near the original as 
circumstances will permit, why the fault 
will not be mine. At the Orange Farm 
nothing is lost, nothing is idle. Every 
thing is turned into money. By attention 
to small things, economising time, making 
the most of every thing, and gathering up 
the fragments, the occupant of the Orange 
Farm makes dollars where other men 
make cents. Great as are the present 
improvements, the proprietor constantly 
bends his attention to others,-with what 
success see in the different profits of 1828 














‘and 1831. N. B.Nouseless animals:are: 
kept.” 





| Suggestions relative to Farmers 








“aul Work for February. By 
“ Friends, books, a garden, and perhaps his.pen, 
Delightful industry enjoyed at home, 
And nature in her cultivated trim s 
Dress’d to his taste, inviting him abroad— 
Can he want occupation who has these?” 
Although stern winter rules, with scarce- 
ly any diminution of his power during this 
month, still every one who has a gardex, 
including all the farmers in the country, 
should remember 
“ How various his employments whom the world 
Calls idle !”’ ‘ +) 
What ! the busy world call him an idler 
whose industry supplies the living with 
food? Indeed there is an impression—~ 
that he who tills the soil in enlightened 
lands is, when winter reigns, less active 
in mind and body than the savage who 
roams the broad forests in quest of his 
daily food. ‘Those who indulge this im- 
pression have figured to themselves, 
beings residing in the bleak and dreary 
country, with their cellars supplied with 
cider, pork, and sauce,—their barns filled 
with hay, and their fires kept, brisk. and 
cracking. They look upon a farmer as 
one who, in winter, lives to eat pork and 
cabbage, drink cider, smoke his pipe, and 
then goto bed. Fortunately and happily 
they, whose lives in, this season of the 
year have served to spread such an im- 
pression, are decreasing in number, It 
may now be said, that there is, in winter, 
more employment of mind and body than 
formerly among farmers and gardeners. 
Is it not a consequence of the progress of 
knowledge and the arts, that the active 
and busy season will encroach upon, and 
shorten that which has hitherto been 
considered one of inactivity? Will not 
the increasing wants of mankind, and the 
achievements in science and arts, furnish 
the farmer with new sources of employ- 
ments? Will not 
“ Books, a garden, and perhaps his pen,” 
in addition to other calls of duty, render 
the cold months those of the greatest 
bodily and mental activity? Will not‘tais 
activity be very conducive to health)jand 
happiness? Will it not give a, greater 
relish for the more toilsome labor of the 
warmer and hotter season? Al! who best 
know man, will answer. in the affirmative. 
Doubtless many slothful habits have,been 
contracted and many views engendered, 
from the want of more mental and bodily 
exercise or business. Those who. are 
continually active in body and mind, are 
the least liable to fall off from their.in- 
dustrious and virtuous habits. Providence 
has so constituted things, that those who 
assiduously cultivate. the whole man, de- 
rive the greatest pleasure in the.c 
of the season, and in the discharge of the 
duties peculiar to them. | With how ‘much 
more rational, and with how much higher 
pleasure, will that farmer hail the return‘of 
vivifying warmth, who. has spent his 
winter evenings as industriously with his 
books and pen as he haédone ‘the days in 
“ Delightful industry enjoyed at home,” 








than that one who has. Jooked upon the 
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winter as merely a season of cessation 
from the labors of summer. Inactivity 
increases the repugnance to action. This 
is true, both in reference to mental and 
bodily exertion. Society abounds in 
numerous and unhappy examples of both. 
Those who have discontinued study and 
writing for any considerable time, well 
know with what mental struggles the 
mind is brought back to its former disci- 
pline. So it is with him, whose principal 
duties of the winter have been to eat, 
drink, and sleep,—he finds it necessary to 
summon up resolution to undertake vigo- 
rously the labors of the opening season. 
If, therefore, farmers and gardeners would 
wish to act in accordance with nature, if 
they wish to pay deference to the indica- 
tions of Providence, and if they wish to 
enter upon every change of season, and its 
every duty, with the greatest possible zest, 
let them imbibe fully the spirit of the lines 
at the head of this article. On the sup- 
position that our readers will take our ad- 
vice, and furnish us ‘with the results of 
their reading, observations, and practice, 
we will throw out a few hints on their 
duties for this month. 


Heattru.—During this and the next 
month be very careful of the stomach 
and the feet. Avoid overloading the for- 
mer, and keep the latter dry, clean and 
warm. From misusing these portions of 
the body during the trying months of 
February and March, many a farmer and 
gardener have spent April and May on their 
beds, instead of their fields. 


Booxs ror Diary anp AccounTs.— 
If these are not already furnished, by all 
means obtain them immediately on read- 
ing this article. They will not only fur- 
nish you great satisfaction, but will tend 
very much to insure your success and 
prosperity. 


Pranninc.—Every farmer and gardener 
should fully revolve his plans, and esti- 
mate the efficiency of his means. 


Prerarinc.—Every possible prepara- 
tion for spring work should be made this 


month. 


Manure.—This is the month in which 
much can be done in preparing manure for 
early crops. If coarse yard manure is 
put in large heaps, and not trod down to 
exclude air, it will undergo a gradual fer- 
mentation, and be in fine condition for 
corn in the hill, and for other purposes. 
In this way all the manure in the yard 
may be ready for spring use. If other 
materials are used with the dung in com. 
post, the heap should if possible be occa- 
sionally wet with the liquid manure. In- 
deed, all the liquid and drainings should go 
on the heap, and there should be materials 
sufficient to absorb it. 


Hor Berns, — Manure for hot beds 
should be kept from drenching rains, and 
turned over several times. For the beds 
select a warm dry place, protected from 
mice. Let the dung be 18 to 24 inches 
deep. After it has been stirred and heated 
for two or three days, take off the sash or 
straw ; cover the surface with good soil ; 
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on this sow about the last of this month, 
or early in March, cabbage, lettuce, 
tomato, and egg-plant. Among plants 
that may be forced are asparagus, kidney 
beans, peas, potatoes, radish, cucumbers, 
and rhubarb or pie plant. In absence of 
experience, judgment and care will gene- 
rally give success. There are various 
a pleasing ways of forwarding vegeta- 
es. 


Pruninc. — This may be done in 
February, but nearer the time of the de- 
velopement of the buds is better. Mode- 
rate pruning is best. : 


TRANSPLANTING TrEEs.—Should the 
ground ‘thaw this month, dig around all 
those trees you wish to remove, and on 
the return of frost, take them up with the 
ball of earth on them. If a tree can be 
removed without disturbing the roots, it 
matters little at what season it is trans- 
planted. 


Porarors aNnp Beans. — Those who 
have to buy seed potatoes and beans, par- 
ticularly Lima beans, should be on the 
look-out for them. ‘Their scarcity will 
cause them to advance in price until after 
planting time. ; 


Live Srocx.—At this time it is of im- 
portance to begin to nurse and strengthen 
most kinds of live stock: horses and 
oxen, to prepare them for the season of 
labor: cows and sheep, to enable them 
to bring forth vigorous offsprings. The’ 
same is necessary for breeding sows, and 
for poultry. 





Lancaster Floral and Horticultural Society. 
By M. Savut. [For the New-York 
Farmer. } 

Mr. Eprror: I intended to have sent 
the following notice of the meeting of our 
Society, held September 16th, long since. 
Some of your readers may be interested 
in the account. 

Lancaster, Dec. 7th, 1834. 

‘«‘ The Dahlias were excellent, manifest- 
ing a most. decided improvement in the 
beauty and variety of this most showy of 
our autumnal flowers, over all former ex- 
hibitions. We observed two most beauti- 
ful bouquets, composed chiefly of annuals, 
and grown in the garden of the Patron 


[Femavanr, 





borhood, fetches a higher priééthaifany 
other in Covent Garden market, a sure 
test of its excellence.) Amongst ‘the 
Pears shown by this gentleman was Wil. 
liam’s Bon Chretien, Kaiser, Crasanne, 
&c., also the Easter Beurre, described in 
the Pomological Magazine as the very best 
of the late keeping Pears—also the Dutch. 
esse d’Angouleme, one of the very. largest 
and finest of the late autumn Pears. It 
may be useful to the public to ‘state:the 
mode which was adopted by this gentleman 
to procure fruit of the last named kind: 
it was first suggested by Mr. Saunders, a 
celebrated grower of pears in Jersey. It 
must have been observed that many varie. 
ties of Pears produce blossoms. without 
fruiting, such as the Dutchesse d’An. 
gouleme, &c. : to remedy this, take a pair 
of scissors and thin the corymb of flowers, 
or rather the flower buds, as soon as they 
are sufficiently long to allow the scissors 
to pass between them, leaving only four or 
five blossoms, and preferring those which 
are the strongest and nearest the centre— 
this will give them sufficient strength. to 
set from one to two fruits in each umbel. 
«« Amongst the other contributors to this 
collection, we must notice some fine speci- 
mens of the Chaumontel Pear sent by the 
Countess of Lincoln. Mrs. Harrison’s 
fourteen plates of apples, some yery large 
and usefui sorts. Mrs. William Hinde 
sent sixteen kinds of useful apples—we 
particularly noticed some very fine ribston 
pippins. Miss Robinson, of Halton, a 
small but very choice collection ; this lady 
also sent a most remarkable kind of fruit 
described as a 'Water Melon, from Montreal, 
and weighing upwards of seventy pounds; 
it attracted the attention of all present, 
and was considered as a most wonderful 
production for one season, Is not this 
the kind of fruit which is sold in Paris 
under the name of Poturon, and used by 
the French people in stews mixed with 
onions? Mr. T. Salthouse sent fourteen 
plates of good kitchen fruit... Mr. M. Saui 
eighteen sorts of desert apples, some of 
them of the very best sorts, particularly 
that celebrated apple the Dutch Migneonne ; 
we observed three kinds of American 
apples in this collection ; we are ignorant 
of their respective merits. Mr. J. Carter 
eighteen kinds of good kitchen apples. 
John Stout, Esq., a plate of very fine 
Alexander apples—a variety of other good 





of this society, the Rev. Mr. Mackreth. 
The fruit also exhibited by this gentleman 
claims our first attention; we counted no 
less than fifty-five sorts of apples and 
pears. Amongst those of the first rate 
excellence we observed the King of the 
Pippins, Yellow Ingestrie, three sorts of 
French Reinettes, Old Golden Pippin, (a 
beautiful specimen, )Hughes’Golden Pippin, 
Hubbard’s Pearmain, Hicks’ Fancy, Gol- 
den Pearmain, Reinette de Canada, Down- 
ton Pippin, Adam’s Pearmain, Belvoir’s 
Golden Pippin, Reinette Doree, Petit Jean, 
(a very fine specimen,) Duchess of Olden- 
burgh, Wheeler’s Russet, Sweeney’s Non 
Pareil, Court Pendu Plat, Kirke’s Lord 
Nelson, Court of Wick Pippin, and the 
Sykehouse Russet, (this last apple, though 











| raised originally not far from this neigh- 








sorts, and plates of red and white currants 
remarkably fine; the gardener of this 
gentleman deserves great praise for con- 
triving to exhibit such fine currants so 
late in the season. TT. J. Knowlys, Esq:, 
also sent a variety of apples, and ‘some 
German beans and nine sorts of potatoes ; 
amongst them we observed the Cornichon 
potato from the Rhine, the black French 
kidney, Algiers potato, and La Divergente; 
this gentleman will probably. be, kind 
enough to take some opportunity. of inform- 
ing the public whether these kind of pota- 
toes bear the climate well, and are,,pro- 
ductive. H. Hargreaves, Esq., sent,three 
remarkably fine bunches of grapes. J. 
Hargreaves, of Penny street, a few sorts of 
very good kitchen apples. Mr. C, Clark 
a few sorts of very good kitchen apples.” 
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‘My first metliod is to add 40 Ibs. of com- 
mon to 60 Ibs. of common salt ; my 
second method, and which I have most ge- 
nerally used, is, to 60 Ibs. of common salt 
odd 20 Ibs. of dry wood ashes; my third 
plan, with which I am not quite so well ac- 

uainted, but which I considered the most 
decided in its elfect, is to burn the salt in a 
kiln till it is decomposed, which it will be if 
properly hea .”—[N. Y. Farmer, vol. 7, 
p- 76.4 


Decomposition or Sautt.—Mr. Fleet: 
This must incontestibly be called the age of 
discovery. Although I am now aged, and 
have been all my life in pursuit of know- 
ledge, it is the first time I ever heard that 
mixing potash with common salt would 
decompose it; or mixing wood ashes, or 
heating ; either, I should think, would be 
ineffectual to drive off the muriatic acid. 

Again, it is new to me that soda, (which 
is the basis of common salt,) las any ferti- 
lising qualities ; but this also may perhaps be 
explained in our new books. 

These, together with the mixing of vege- 
tables by their roots, of fecal, or excremen- 
titious deposition, rootlets, and specific food, 


’ are altogether new, but may be possibly ex- 
_ plained by some of our late chemical au- 


thors ; and as your correspondent, “ A.” 

seems to have them all at command, he will 

oblige me much by explaining the difficul- 

ties under which I labor. R. M. W. 
December 18, 1834. 





““You KNow Too mucH.”—Iam, Mr. Edi- 
tor, a subscriber to your Farmer, and a mere 
novice, and perhaps an ignoramus, in the 
business of farming. One of my neighbors 
is also a subscriber; but he does not read 
your work with half the attention and plea- 
sure that I do. He says it contains a great 
deal of trash, and that it is of no service to 


him. He isa foreigner, and professes to be |} 


a first-rate judge of stock, and to understand 
fully how all kinds of farming operations 
should be performed. Compared with his, 
the neighbors’ cows, sheep, and hogs, are 
absolutely worthless. And yet, Mr. Editor, 
there are several of us who beat him in the. 
quality and quantity of butter and cheese 
we make. He and I last week killed our 
hogs. They were of the same age within a 
few days. He had six and I five, and yet 
my hogs weighed 92 ounds the most. Iam 
confident that mine cost at least one-third 
lese than his in fattening them. Most of 
my information on keeping and advancing 
hogs I obtained from your work. One of 
my neighbors, in a conversation with this 
knowing foreigner, asked him how he came 
to let me beat him in the weight of hogs ? 
He replied, he did not know how it hap- 
pened. I can tell you, said the neighbor : 
you know tco much. 


December 25, 1834. 

Remarxs.—We think it is too much the 
practice of many foreigners, who are really 
an acquisition to out country, to set too high 
@ value on their knowledge of stock, &c., 


New Jersey. 


-compared with that of their neighbors. 
- And:what lessens our estimation of their 
> real ‘knowledge, is the unqualified manner 


in which they attribute total ignorance to 
those who stand high as farmers by general 





reputation. This they do fully as much of 
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their own countrymen among us as they do 
of native Americans. bs 





Gerst.—Mr. Fleet: Most of the farmers 
in this section of the Island raise geese, or 
rather attempt to raise them. Owing to 
the want of proper attention, or a system, 
they, like all domestic fowl raised by farm- 
ers, are of no pio —-coneutens aud da- 
maging more than they are worth. The 
male is allowed to run with the female 
geese; and, in consequence, they often be- 
gin to lay their eggs so early, that it is very 
difficult to kee ‘hens from being injured by 
frost. Generally, not more than half the 
eggs hatch ; and the few and feeble goslings 
are left exposed to all weathers, and soon 
die. As far as my experience goes, I am of 
the opinion that the gander should be kept 
from the flock until the weather begins to 
moderate. The eggs should be carried into 
the house every day as soon as laid, and 
kept free from damp and cold until .the 
geese are ready for setting. They should 
be fed in their pens, or not allowed to wan- 
der far in quest of food. In fine, it only re- 
quires a little care and judgment, to raise a 
handsome flock of geese almost every year. 
Any fowl or animal that is worth keeping 
on a farm, is worth attention. ar 


Oyster Bay, Dec. 15, 1834. 





Dune From Hens ror Onions.—I was 
told, Mr. Editor, by a farmer, that the onion 
crop is the most profitable that can be 
raised; that manure from the hen-house 
appears to be the specific one for them. It 
must, however, be used very sparingly, to 
prevent it from burning up’ the young 
onions. 

Can any of the readers of the New-York 
Farmer inform me, if this dung is used ex- 
tensively in those towns of Conhectieut 
where this crop is largely cultivated? I 
am a novice in farming and gardening, and 
hear many things from those in these pur- 
suits, which I, in my limited reading, can- 
not find corroborated by additional testimo- 


ny. A Youne. Man. 
November, 1834. 





PotasH For Manure.-—Dear Sir: There 
is an inferior kind of potash, which comes at 
20s. to 22s. per hundred, which is used as ma- 
nure,at the rate of I Ib. per rod, either dis- 
solved in water, and sprinkled on in a simi- 
lar manner to that in:which the streets are 
sprinkled in cities, or mixed with earth and 
spread on with the shovel. I understand it 
is extensively used. Will you ask for in- 
formation on this subject through ne Farm- 

. F. B. 


er? 
Long Island, December, 1834. 





QUALIFICATION OF GARDENERS.—For six 
years, Mr. Editor, I have ia vain tried to get 
a gardener who united industry and intel- 
ligence with strict temperance. In one or 
more of these particulars, I have sooner or 
later found them wofully deficient. In re- 
spect to industry and temperance, most of 
them would do well for a few weeks ; and 
then would exhibit themselves to be such, 
that I would much rather depend on a daily 
laborer. Most of our gardeners are foreign- 
ers ; and most of their intemperate practices 
are to be traced to meeting their countrymen 
at public houses. All of them pretend to 
understand the nomenclature of plants, and 
most of them to be masters of their business 
scientifically. Iam sorry to say, however, 
that I have not yet met with a gardener who 
was a proficient in the scierices connected 


8 of the science and business of gar- 

dening. They rely too much on what 
learned in Europe, and depreciate too muc: 
the knowledge existing in this country. 
Many of them read no recent works, nor a 
periodical of this or foreign countries. 

I wish, Mr. Editor, that more of our gar. 
deners would afford employers an opportu- 
nity to judge of their qualifications by the 
productions of their pens in your Garden- 
er’s Magazine. They would not, in thus 
doing, merely evince their ability to write, 
and their knowledge, but numerous other 
particulars would be gathered or deduced 





from their productions. Yours, C. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 18, 1834. 
CorrEsPponvENTs.—Mr. Editor : — Al- 


though I am much benefitted by the produc- 
tions of the correspondents to the N. Y. 
Farmer, and regard many of them as calcula- 
ted to accomplish extensive good, still I am 
surprised that there are not more of them— 
that your table is not literally loaded with 
them. How do all the farmers, who read 

our truly interesting work, spend their 
ong winter evenings and their rainy days? 
It is now unfashionable and disreputable to 
be seen spending an idle moment at the ta- 
vern. In lieu of the former countless hours 
worse than uselessly lounged away at public 
houses by half the farmers in the country, 
itis expected to see them devoted to’ men- 
tal employments. Do not these farmers 
read? Do they not reflect on what they 
read, and compare it with their own practice 
and observations? In doing so, are not a 
thousand thoughts entering their minds, 
‘which they themselves believe would be of 
service at least to some in the reading com. 
munity? Where are all our farmers’ sons, 
who are about entering on the stage at this 
active age? Huve they no pride to see a 
periodical devoted to their own interest, 
ably sustained by being stamped with the 
~~ of hundreds who can hold a pen as 
well as the plough? . 

Where, too, are all our youn Se 
Do they expect to sustain, pov. ess to ele. 
vate, their relative standing in mental cul- 
ture with those of other pursuits, unless 
they are in the constant practice of readin 
and writing? If they neglect it, as I di 
when young, they will have much reason to 
deplore their remissness. 

An O_p Garvensr. 

Williamsburgh, Nov. 15, 1834. 
a 
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The Moral Reformer and Teacher on the 
Human Constitution. By Wiutam A. 
A.cort, published by Light and Horton, 
Boston, 1835. Monthly, price $1. 

That information which tends to im- 
press mankind with the importance of 
physical education, and with their moral ob- 
ligations to give it all possible care and at- 
tention, will certainly accomplish much 
good. There is a large portion of every 
civilized community, who appear to be 
struck with astonishment when finding that 
physical laws, very nature herself, not only 
sanction, but identify themselves with the 
performance of moral duties. Some are 
delighted at the discoveries of harmony be- 
tween our physical and moral nature, and 
are incented to the discharge of daty ; 
others are admonished with a‘ voicé’ that 
sounds to them far more loud and terrific 








with his pursuit, or who kept pace with the 
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tién whieh will lead mankind to be good to 


themselves. 
The Editor thus introduces his designs : 


“Society groans, says a ular writer, 
under a load of suffering, inflicted by causes 
which might easily be removed, but which, 
im consequence of ignorance in regard to 
our own structure, and the relation of diffe- 
rent parts of the system to each other and 
to external objects, are still permitted to 
operate. On this account, he. adds, ‘per- 
sons of much good sense in every other 
respect, not only subject themselves, un- 
wittingly,'to the active causes of disease, 
but give their sanction to laws and _practi- 
ces) destructive, equally, to life and mor- 
als.’ ” 

In an article on hastening maturity, it is 


stated that, 

“In general, the duration of animal life 
bears some proportion to the time. spent in 
arriving at bodily maturity. Man has a 
longer infancy than almost any other ani- 
mal; and the peried of childhood, as well 
as every other period of his life, is prolong- 
ed:in about the same proportion.” 

He attributes to climate, and the “ crowd- 
ing together of great numbers of the two 
sexes in factories and other places, where 
there is little, if any thing, to control their 
passions,” us two of the causes of early 
‘maturity in the sense he uses the word, 
‘What. person who disregards the whole- 
some rules of society, can read the follow: 
ing and not tremble ? 


“ But no cause tends so effectually, and 
_at the same time so rapidly, to hasten that 
‘physical precocity which we have in this 
essay denominated early maturity, as li- 

centious imaginations, feelings and lan- 
guage. It has already been admitted that 
a unete is by no means powerless. Still 
we believe that its influence has been, by 
any, greatly over-rated. Even in Hin- 
a and Tahiti, where we sometimes 
find mothers of not more than ten or eleven 
yeara of age, and where there are impro- 
prieties of conduct at six or eight, innu. 
merable causes exist, besides climate, which 
tend to produce premature developement. 
We are infofnied, on godd authority, that 
‘it is not uncommon to see Hindoo chil- 
dren, of five or six years of age, become 
familiar: with discourse and action which 
would make modesty.turn aside.’ ‘The 
loose sénversation, tales and songs, to 
which they are compelled to listen for the 
first seven or eigtit years of their existence ; 
the ‘stories’ of the dissolute lives: of their 
yods; the solemn festivals..so often cele- 
ted, where modesty is totall excluded ; 
the, abominable allusions which many’ of 
their daily practices recall; the represen- 
“tations on heie public and private monu- 
“{Mmérits ; and even their worship, in. which 


-sthe:most vicious persons act a conspicuous 


; these are amnone ie polluted sources 
‘from which the youthful mind draws its 
imagery.” 

. How. necessary and lovely does the 
above paragraph render modesty, delicacy, 
and chastity ' 
“We..think Mr, Aleott’s little work is cal- 
jeulated to acconaplish much good in fami. 

_ dies... It,will treat.on almost every subject 
connected with the comfort and happiness 

of man. 
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Register and Gardener’s Magazine” is the 
title of a new periodical, the first number 
of which has just come to hand. This 
new candidate for favor is published. by 
Mr. George C. Barrett, and edited by Txos. 
G. Fessenven, Esq. the long and well 
known editor of that valuable publication, 
the New-England Farmer. Than Boston, 
no other city in the Union is better calcu- 
lated for the success of such a work. ‘Fhe’ 
highly improved condition of the garden- 
ing in the immediate vicinity of Boston, 
and the interest taken in the advancement 
of horticultural and agricultural science, by 
the inhabitants generally, but more espe- 
cially by the 1nTELLIGENT part of the com- 
munity, will, with the well known talents 
and devotion of its veteran editor, ensure 
for it a liberal patronage. It is well got 
up, and its original and selected articles 
are very appropriate. 

We extract the following articles from 
this new ‘publication. 

On the Cultivation of Celery. 

It appears to me that a few practical 
hints on the cultivation of this useful and 
delicious vegetable might prove interesting 
and serviceable to’ many of your readers. 
I beg to premise that it is a mere detail of 
the methods I have practised this summer, 
by which I have raised celery in heads of 
two ‘and two and a half feet high, of which 
twelve to eighteen inches are blanched and 
tender; they are single heads, without off. 
sets, and many four.and five inches in cir. 
cumference. his method has one conve- 
nience, which is, that the young plants are 
raised in the open ground, without glass or 
hot-bed. 

In the beginning of May, later or earlier, 
as the season may indicate, dig and pulver- 
ise well about six square feet of well ma- 
nured and open ground ; water it very light- 
ly, but Sgt with a nose on the wa- 
tering-pot, early in the day, then sow your 
seed and water again peowwagly in the 
same way. Cover up this bed lightly with 
a double layer of Russia mat, which should 
be dry, and kept down at the corners with 
stones. ‘The sun striking on the mats pen- 
etrates them, and causes a general moist 
heat to rise. from the earth; this is the 
most favorable state of an atmosphere for 
the. vegetation of seeds, and the celery, 
particularly if not fresh, is very difficult on 
this ‘point ; the covers should be maintained 
in as dry a state as possible, (after heavy 
rains, the upper mat might be changed,) 
because, if wet, considerable evaporation 
takes place in the night, which is always 
productive of cold, and would be apt to rot 
the teiader shoot just piercing the seed ; on 
the other hand, if dry, it prevents the es. 
cape of heat when. the sun’s rays have left 
the earth, and- retains underneath sufficient 
warmth to prevent any check in the vege- 
tation; in a fortnight or three weeks, ac- 
cording to the season, little yellow and 
white sprouts will appear; when these are 
one quarter of an inch high, the upper.co- 
ver should be removed, that there may not be 
too much weight on the younger plants; 
and if the weather continues mild, ina few 
days afterwards remove the other. If well 
“watered in the beginning, it will. scarcely 
need, any further moisture. during the first 
process; but,those who, practice this meth- 











od, will hardly be restrained from peeping 
under the mats once or twice during the 





on this head. ape meer 
_ The second part of the ges my js to-have 
another piece of ground, double the’ sizé a 
the former, prepared in the saihe way, % 
when the young plants are in their, fouiyt 
leaf, or about two inches high, take th 
up and transplant them c@ ully into: this 
fresh bed, about one inch asunder, 4 
trimming the roots a little. iwonaG 

If wii and weeded, by, the.fir 
of July they will, haye attained anticient 
growth to be removed into trenches, whic 
should be prepared in an open, well-¢ 
spot, by digging thém two spades-deepsaind 
two and a half feet wide, leaving or 
four feet distance between the trenc 
this space is to be piled up, like a ban 
earth taken from the trenches. Put about 
four inches of good manure at the bottom 
of each trench, ‘and “dig it in; take ‘up the 
plants, and previous. to putting. them into 
the earth, trim the roots, very catefully, be- 
ing sure to cut off the end of. boty root, 
and eradicate all little shoots and radiclés, 
where the heart joins on to: the root, as 
these shoot up and produce that ‘mass of 
small heads seen in our markets, instead, of 


one large, solid, ices plants plage 


fortnight, whet, if sultdy' weuther has 
vaileds their own judgiment will guide’ chem 










them about three inches distance, and wa- 
ter well for the first week. As the ‘plant 
grows, gently fill ‘in the trench ‘with the 
earth on each side, taking care not to throw 
in large lumps, which twist and, cantert 
the celery, and spoil its beauty ; .and Fanti 
nue earthing up until there is a bank above 
ground as high as the trench was deep. 

I prefer digging the trenches east and 
west, because the bank on each side shades 
the young plants, in July and August, from 
the rays of the hot sun, and in Septerjber 
and October, when it is ‘destiabie thi  céle- 
ty should advance as much as possib] f; the 
southern bank, earthed up, tmnbibes the he at 
and retains it. ie pot Asan 

I believe, by covering up the trenches well 
with pine and savin boughs, it may be. 
fresh. all the winter;"but I have place 
mine.in an upright position, m.the cellar, 
half covered with earth, and kept moist. 
They appear to suffer but little... di 

I have been rather explicit, and give. my 
reasons for each operation. at,the. risk, of 
being thought, too prolix ;, but, whenever, | 
set earnestly to cultivate a plant, I have, ge- 
nerally found. directions. in books rather 
too vague, and here and there a link, want- 
ing in the chain, which gave me trouble to 
annex ; those therefore. who,are well ac- 
quainted with this. process, must;,excuse 
this in favor of those who are not; so .effi- 
cient. 3 heuinilbs Meedien 
N. B.—In our next,. number .we «Shall 
give an account of the different varieties,of 
the celery. ¥ 

Cultivation and Protection of Plants. 

Srr,—I hail with pleasuré the appear. 
ance of .your periodical “work ‘as’ ‘the 
means of increasing the iaste in this high- 
ly favored country for the useful ang or- 
namental cultivation of the earth. “If this 
increasing taste should result in the fofitia- 
tion of cértral and ‘branch societies fr'the 
prize exhibition of ‘flowers ‘and fruitsy the 
‘occupation ‘of horticulture’ would ‘afford 
sufficient interest and :excitément~to:ien- 
gage the leisure. hours of those who,ihav- 
ing acquired. by industry. sufficient, ywealth, 


Id. : 
selene a 


the vacuum of minds: used to activity and 
the excitation of rivalry, 
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inthe-xicinity.of Boston, of numerous vil. 
lggand, country seats, many with aspects 
dug, east, and others altogether without 
ction from the northeast ahd north- 
wa rin which are of the longest dura- | 
‘and the severest in this climate. It! 

if, of course, hardly to be expected, that: 
plifiits,'éven of xiorthern habits, can flour- 
ish’ wider such circumstances. Many of 
thei, éven in their native situations, en- 
joy local: protection from forest moss, or 
feng Prass; their beauty acquires for 
tem ‘the ‘eminence of transplantation to 
oriament ‘the habitations of men ;. and 
Without the tequisite attention to their na- 
tive:sdil and habits, is it to. be wondered at 
that they dwindle and finally perish? Such 
is,the.fate of the fragrant Magnolia Glau. 
ca, the splendid Rhododendron Maximum, 
the Kalmia Latifolia, and many others 
whichare brought and transplanted by 
gads, every year, at a useless ex- 

: and yexation, 

_My first care in selecting a spot fora 
hotise and garden, would bo to secure the 
elter of ‘some’ rising ground from the 
He horthern blast ; ‘and then to form an 
aiditional ‘barrier by planting a belt of 
evergreen trees, from fifty to one hundred 
feet in''depth, such as the red cypress, 
eommonly calied the Savin, intermingled 
with the varieties of evergreen fir, and 
those oaks which retain their foliage dur- 
ing the winter. .The red cypress of all 
sizes. abounds in this vicinity, and may be 
easily transplanted of any size, by digging 
a trench in the fall all round the tree, un- 
dermining gradually, aiid when the first 
frost fiatdéns the ‘earth’ about the roots, so 
that it will move without exposing them, 
iit may, be lifted.and placed in the hole pre- 
pi ne ban receive it, taking care, if 
the should prevent its being properly 
filled:inj and fixed, to fill up with straw or 


« 


‘tléwn down. 
With sath protection I doubt not that 
¢ Mes nolia and Rhododendron would re- 
tain, their. foliage. during a moderate win- 
denzinthe light and elegant green of their 
deakes, contrasted with the: dark colors. of 
‘théfir and cypress, would add considerably 
Rob hn of. a winter landscape. 
“4 in’ addition, this ‘belt could be bor- 
‘Aéred inside with a close-cropped hedge of 
‘Privet, or, Thorn, the,shelter would be ren- 
| jneflicient for herbaceous plants in- 
terspersed, amongst the above; for this 
purpose I should recommend the forma- 
.tion of a:border entirely of peat earth to’ 
e depth of three feet, in which might be 
anted: the hardy .species, of Magnolia, 
hododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, and 
va host.of others;.which. prefer this earth 
‘om baceount''of .its’ obstinate retention of 
te. “To run over the surface be- 
(‘thésé tay be'’placed ‘the very ‘fra- 
‘Mitchella ‘ripens, and Epigea' ’ ri. 
Aayflower,) thé, Gualtheria, pro 
ns, (Checkerberry,),with its lively 
-¥ed berry, which plants now “ waste their 
esieetness on:the desert air,” and are all to 
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be of considerable use in prese: 
of high and shrubby growth, but for, th 
humbler. pretensions, six inches of Sphag- 
num, (the bog moss,) were preferable, and, 
indeed, even in the summer. this: latter 
covering would protect them from: the 
scorching and drying rays of the mid-day 
sun; and as all mosses, however dry, 
immediately recover their verdure on the 
application of moisture, and retain it for 
some time, the appearance would be far 
from unsightly. I. E. T. 
December, 1834. 
een) 
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The following letter and postscript from 
a subscriber, which we admit to be just in 
its censure, and believe we shall ‘not be 
deemed arrogant in claiming it to be just 
in its praise, is so business-like, and to the 
point, that we give it entire. 

The appendix and’ title page are for- 
warded with this the February number. 
The communications accompanying the ad- 
vance payment for the ensuing volume, ren- 
der it doubly valuable. We desire every 
stibscfiber to follow the example. 

| Messrs. Minor 4; Challis,—I send you 
enclosed -3:for ‘the New-York Farmer, 
&c. for 1835; you will place it te my 
credit, and forward accordingly. _ Your 
subscribers had'the promise, at the com- 
mencement of Jast year, of receiving an 
app endix of eight additional pagés to each 
number if paid in advance. I have re- 
ceived 88 pages, or for the first 11 num. 
bers; the number for December has no 
appendix, or table of contents for the vo- 
lume. 1 presume they have been pub- 
lished, but through mistake have not been 
duly forwarded. You will please to see 
‘this right; as it now stands, the 7th vo. 
lume is not in perfect condition for binding. 

Yours, &c. respectfully, 

J. V. H.C. 

Manlius, Onondaga county, 

Jan. 22, 1835. 


P. S.—Permit me to say I am ‘highly 
pleased with the able manner _in:which 
the Farmer has been conducted. I would 
gladly have many more of our farmers 
give it patronage. The most general ex- 
cuse for not taking it is, they ‘ cannot af- 
ford it.” Those who take papers, and 
but one, prefer a political, or one embrac- 
ing the common occurrences of the day, 
(strange too.) 





Crors ann WeaTHeR For JaNnuaRy.— 
The snow which fell last month formed a 
covering to winter grain, and we presume 
a protection from the severity of the wea- 
ther in the early part of this month. As 
such extreme cold very rarely occurs, far- 
mers should notice those portions of their 
grain ground uncovered with snow, and 
compate its growth with that covered with 





béfound im the-vicinity of Boston. 
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“Bous.and.exotics; and also, on. grasses 

















on animated nature, weoted @1 
In New-York City. —Qg Wednesday 
morning, January:7th, 6 o’clock, the: ther- 
mometer wus 7 degrees below:zero. ‘The 
succeeding day thermometers’ indicated’ 10 
to 14, below zero. “The passage ‘Ot vesseis 
up the narrows was interrupted for.a short 
time. Ferry boats crossed the rivers every. 
day. ’ ri ad 
On Saturday, the 10th, the weather 
moderated. On the previous day people 
crossed from this city to Brooklyn on the 
ice. ob | 
Since the termjnation of the severe cold, 
the weather was mild and pleasant Up to 
the 23d, freeing the harbors of ice. 
Accounts from every direction speak of 
the. cold on ‘Sunday and Monday morning 
as nearly or quite unprecedented. On the 
10th of February, 1817, (we are told the 
mercury fell in this.city (New-York), to. 10 
below zero; and it is believed there ,has 
been no colder weather since. . The proxi- 
— of the sea probably. has ani effect to 
moderate the severity of the weather, in 








some degree. ; 

In ee Albany Argus of Jan. 
5th says, “ Yesterday was undoubtedly the 
coldest day that has been experienced, in 
this city for the last half century. We 
have taken some pains. to-ascertain the 
state of several of the thermometers. _ 

At the Academy, higher part of thecity, 


7A. M. 23 degrees below. zero, 
9 « 20. do. do. 

10 *« 17 do. do. 

12 M. 8 do. do. 
1P.M. 2 do. do. 
a 1. do., above zero. 

8 74 Q do. 


% do. 
ury fell below zero. 

In the lower parts of the city, the cold 
was still more intense. _ 

At the Manor-House, Gen. Van Rensse- 
laer’s, at 6 A. M. thirty-two degrees below 
zero ! 

At Gen. S. Van Rensselaer, jr.’s, at half 
past 7, thirty-two degrées below zero. 

At Mr. Edward Brown’s, in Steuben 
street, 7 o’clock, ‘thirty-one and a half de- 
grees below zero. At 8 o’clock, thirty and 
a half degrees below zero. This is an old 
and standard thermometer; and the mer- 
cury on this occasion was four degrees 
lower than by the same thermometer on the 
cold day in 1817. 

The thermometer at this office, with a 
western exposure, was 25 degrees below 
zero at 8 o’clock A.M. At sun-down, 3} 
below. 

The Albany papers state that the cold- 
est weather in that city on record, prior to 
Saturday the $d inst., was on ay, 
21st January, 1827, when the mercury,fell 
to 23 below zero: 9 degrees higher than 
last Sunday. eh ti 
. In'‘New-Haven.— <A gentleman ‘from 
New-Haven. states that on Monday mota- 

the thermometer stood in that city at 23 
below ..zero, which) was colder than’ had 
been known there since}1780.. ‘There was 
also an “inusual; body of snow: wpon the 

und, averaging ; about 18: inches .deep. 
_ i frozen os but the:stéain- 

ats: were ‘able to: work ‘their pai 
through. roy 

In Hartford.—In ‘Hartford, as we learn 
from the “Courant, the thermometer, at 


At sun-down the merc 
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40 
15 below; and on Monday morning, 27 
below. 

In Boston.—The Boston Post of Monday 
says: “ The thermometer sunk to nine de- 
grees below zero B pprygend morning at 7 
o’clock, and stood at seven below at 11 
A.M. The harbor is frozen over down as 
far as Fort Independence—three miles from 
the city.” 

A letter from Mr. Briggs, of the Boston 
Mechanics’ Reading Room, dated Boston, 
Sunday evening, January 4, says: 

“ The thermometer at sun-rise this morn- 
ing stood 15 deg. below zero ; at 8 o’clock, 
11 do. do. At Worcester this morning, 10 
do. do, 2. 

Our inner harbor is entirely closed, and 
much floating ice below. Several vessels 
have attempted to get up, but were obliged 
to come to anchor. The Chelsea ferry 
boats got up their steam in order to make 
their usual trip this morning, but were 
unable to proceed. The ground is covered 
with about a foot of snow; of course we 
have excellent sleighing, but the snow robs 
us of the service of our Railroads—-the cars 
won’t budge an inch.” 

In Portland.—-The Portland Courier of 
Saturday says: “Our harbor has to-day 
been shut over with ice, which does not 
occur once in several years.” 

In Washington City—The National In- 
telligencer of Tuesday says “ The Potomac 
froze over on Saturday night, and on Sun- 
day night froze so hard that ej 
might have passed cver it yesterday. The 
cold still continues. Our navigation is 
probably closed for the season.” 

A letter, dated Washington, Monday, 
January 5th, says: ‘‘ The weather is the 
coldest that we have ever experienced here. 
This morning, at sunrise, the thermometer 
indicated 16 degrees below zero, at several 
distant parts of the city. The superinten- 
dent of the Patent Office, Mr. Craig, who 
has kept a Journal for forty years, says that 
this is the greatest degree of cold that he 
has ever recorded.” 

{n Baltimore.—An accurate observer of 
the weather in Baltimore for sixteen years 
past, states that during that whole period 
the thermometer has not been so low by 
several degrees as it was last Monday 
morning. The same remark is applicable 
to the temperature at Washington, as will 
be seen from the letter of our correspondent. 

In Montreal.—A gentleman who arrived 
here a day or two since from Montreal, 
states that the thermometer in that city 
had been as low as 35 below zero. 

Harbors. — The harbors of Portland, 
Newburyport, Boston, New-Bedford, New- 
Haven, hiladelphia, Baltimore,and Wash- 
ington, are frozen over. 

The Thermometer at different places.— 
The lowest point of temperature reached at 
Saco, Me., was 28 below zero; Portsmouth, 
20 do. ; Salem, 17 do. ; Newburyport, 13 do. ; 
Lowell, 24 do.; Concord, Mass., 27 do.; 
Dorchester, Lower Mills, 22 do.; Boston, 
15 do. ; Worcester, 19 do. ; Hartford, 27 do.; 
New-Haven, 23 do. ; Goshen, N. Y., $2 do. ; 
Albany, 32 do. (within 8 degrees of the 
point where mercury freezes ;) New-York, 
5.do.; Newark, 13 do.; Philadelphia, 4 do. ; 
Baltimore, 10: do.; Washington, 16 do.; 
At New-Lebanon, in Columbia county, the 
thermometer stood on Sunday morning at 


7 o'clock, at 35 degrees. below zero. A | 


letter from there. in the Argus, says: ‘* One 
of my neighbors looked at his thermometer, 
_ (made by Kendall, and warranted correct,) 
which is uated at 40 degrees below 


zero, at § o'clock, and found the mercury 
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had fallen somewhat below the graduation, 
but could not see precisely on account of 
the clasp around the tube, near that point. 
The mercury appeared to be congealed, and 
for some time immovable. I believe 40 
degrees below zero is the point at which 
mereary is said to congeal. If we have 
really got jogged into Lapland, we must 
provide ourselves with alcoholic thermome- 
ters. The mercury fell many degrees lower 
in this valley than it did on the surround- 
ing-hills. The atmosphere was not agitat- 
ed in the slightest degree.” 

At Utica, at 5 A. M. thirty-four degrees 
below zero; at 8,27 below. At Troy, at 
sunrise, thirty-two degrees below zero. 





To Corresvonpents.—We acknowledge 
the receipt of a communication from Mr. 
M. Saul, of Lancaster, England. It will be 
inserted when the drawings are engraved. 





State AaericutturaL Socirety.—The 


annual meeting of the Agricultural Society 
of this State will be held at the Capitol, in 
Albany, on Thursday, the 5th of February 
next. The annual Address will be delivered 
by Lewis F. Atuen, Esq. of Buffalo. 








Green’s Straw Currer.—This is the 
most simple and efficient machine of the 
kind that has yet been offered to the public. 
It is made very strong, and not liable to 
become injured, nor to get out of order. 
‘The apparatus consists principally of two 
cylinders ; the upper one is of iron, having 
the requisite number of knives secured in 
grooves. The under cylinder is of lead, 
and can be raised or lowered, so as to have 
the knives merely to come in contact with 
it. It will be perceived that the knives 
perform the double operation of cutting and 
feeding. All that is necessary in operating 
is to put in the straw, and turn the crank. 
After the straw is once cut, it can be put 
in again, and cut, with increased rapidity, 
the second time. More than double the 
quantity can be cut in the same time by this 
than by any other machine, used in this 
section of the country. 

This straw cutter may be had of the 
agents, H. Huxley & Co. 81 Barclay street. 

I set a man at the crank, and with the 
hay close to the machine commenced feed- 
ing. With my utmost exertion, I could not 
keep it regularly supplied. In five minutes 
we cut eleven bushels, heaping measure, of 
hay. Had it been fed according to its 
power of execution, one-fourth more would. 
have been cut. Had I used straw instead 








[Feenvary, 


of hay, the quantity cut in the above time 
would have been as great, as it is more 
easy to supply the machine without inter- 
ruption. It cuts corn stalks with rapidity, 
particularly small ones. The box is made 
large, and by putting a good deal of hay in 


at once, or by having it close to the ma-. 


chine, one person can feed it and turn the 
crank at the same time. 8. F. 


Bonz Dust.—Mr. Britton, of Elizabeth. 
town, N. Jersey, wishes for information on 
this subject. In the N. Y. Farmer, vol. vii. 
he will find all that will probably satisfy 
him. It is manufactured by Mr. Ogden, of 
Brooklyn, and by Mr. Hornby, 9th Avenue, 
of this city. Price, 30 to 40 cents per 
bushel. 








Propuce or One Acre or Lann.—There 
are hundreds of families in our country 
whose means of obtaining a living would be 
greatly increased by a judicious manage- 
ment of a small piece of ground. Even as 
a recreation from other daily pursuits, the 
income and comforts of a family may re- 
ceive no inconsiderable additions. We 
know of merchants and clerks in this city 
who obtain, from the ordinary size city 
yards, a greater variety of flowers, and moré 
vegetables and fine fruit, than can be found 
in one half the farmers’ gardens in the 
country. The following, from the Maine 
Farmer, we recommend to the special at- 
tention of our readers. 

Produce of one acre of land the present 


season, by Stewart Foster and Wadsworth 
Foster. 

Half a ton of hay, one hundred bushels of 
potatoes, eighty bushels of russets, green- 
ings, and Baldwin apples, thirteen bushels of 
pears, twenty and a half bushels of parsnips, 
eighteen and a half bushels of beets, six 
bushels of carrots, thirty-five and a half 
bushels of onions, one bushel. of corn,,one 
bushel of beans, two hundred and ten 
pounds Isabella and Lisbon grapes, two 
hundred and twenty-three cabbage heads, 
one hundred’ bunches of onions, carried to 
market, ten bushels of cucumbers for pickles, 
twenty-eight bushels of cider apples, eight 
pounds of dry sage, eighty-one apple trees 
in a bearing state, and four pear trees, three 
bushels of currants, three bushels of turnips, 
one hundred grape roots raised and sold, 
and ready to sell next spring, three hundred 
and thirty-two mulberry trees, fit to sell, 
and a plenty of green sauce of all kinds for 
two families. 





Kitn-DrigD Fiovur.—Mr.. Tucker : | 
question the doctrine of kiln-drying wheat- 
en flour. My experience on kiln-dried In- 
dian meal renders me somewhat sceptical 
as to the expediency of using the process on 
any flour or meal. That the kiln.dried 
meal will keep, there is no doubt ;_but-if the 
negroes of the southern states and West 
Indies may be believed, its nourishing qua- 
lities are in a great measure _ destroyed. 


Kiln-dried corn meal is very similar to'sa¥ ff 


dust, and the negroes universally complai 
that they cannot live on it. It would 

fore appear that other princi besides 
moisture are carried off by the: -Whe- 
ther this will apply to wheaten flour is yet 
undetermined, but. the process should. be 
adopted with caution. Experrknce. De- 
cember 6, 1834.—[Gen. Farmer. ] 
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Address of the Executive Committee of ‘the 
Rensselaer Agricultural Society. 

We are much pleased to record the 
following address. We hope the Execu- 
tive Committee will persevere until they 
arouse, not only Rensselaer, but all the 
counties in the State. It was designed to 
come immediately after the address of Mr. 
Buypensures, delivered before the Soci- 
éty in October last—but it was not receiv- 
ed until that wasprinted. [See page 49.] 
it does not matter, however ;-it will not 
be overlooked by those who take an inte- 
rest in the agricultural improvements of 
the country. 


TO THE FARMERS OF THE COUNTY OF 
RENSSELAER. 


GENTLEMEN,— We can have no possible 
object in addressing you, but what must 
be equally interesting to yourselves as to 
us. Your calling is the most ancient, most 
important to mankind, and most conducive 
to happiness, of.any in life; and our coun- 
try is emphatically more happily adapted 
to the giving scope to agricultural talent 
than any other. With these advantages 
in your ‘possession, it would be an insult to 
doubt your readiness to avail yourselves 
of them in the most profitable manner. 

But so slow is the progress of human 
improvement—so prone is man to adhere 
to ancient customs, and walk in the precise 
track of his ancestors, that though im- 
provements in almost every other useful 
art have, for a century past, been making 
almost incredible advances, and though, 
even in agriculture, a few men of talent 
and enterprise, aided by the light of science, 
have showed the world by fair experi- 
ments, that no other art is susceptible of 
more astonishing advances, and have gain. 
ed independent wealth by doing it, yet ag- 
riculture, in general, has hardly begun to 
awaken from the slumber of a thousand 
years. 

The native soil of this county is gen- 
erally of that peculiar quality, that, witha 
little trouble, may be made to imitate and 
to.equal. any other specimen of soil on 
earth. There is nothing, vegetable or 
animal, which can grow in this climate, 
but what can be produced to advantage in 

this county ; and there is nothing now 
produced in it, of which the same labor, 
with proper management, would not, gen- 
erally speaking, produce double the quan- 
tity; and even your farms, themselves, 
might, in a short time, with little or noex- 
tra cost to effect it, be made of double their 
present value. - If you doubt this state- 
ment, you can have ocular demonstra- 
‘tion, by examining plain facts, within less 
than a day’s ride of any part of the county. 
While many of you are wearing out your 
lives with hard labor, and your farms by 
bad cultivation, you can find instances, 
Within ‘a few. miles, of farms which, a few 
years ago, were scarcely worth fencing, 
bat;which are now. of immense value, and 
‘bich produce double the quantity, and 
“Wve than three times the profit, per acre, 





h your farms, generally, now produce; 
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and this change has been effected without 
any mysterious operation, or any extra 
expenditure, but what has been attended 
with immediate profit. 

Can there be a man ‘iin this county who 
would not wish to improve his farm, and 
his wealth, in the same manner ? We trust 
there is not. ‘ But how,” you will ask, 
‘is the knowledge to be gained, by which 
to make these improvements? We cannot 
all leave our homes and business, and tra- 
vel to examine these extraordinary results ; 
much less, can we spend our time to take 
lessons, or read books on the subject.” 
We answer, join with and encourage the 
Rensselaer Agricultural Society. 

But do no not misunderstand us, Gentle- 
men, as meaning to invite you to come— 
to come to us for instruction. We utterly 
disavow any such arrogance. But human 
knowledge is chiefly gained by associating 
and interchanging ideas. By inviting you 
to associate with us, it is as much our ob- 
ject to gain, as to impart information, Pro- 
bably, every one of you may know some- 
thing which is not known to the rest, and 
which may make an important item in the 
stock of agricultural science. By meeting 
together and contributing these items, each 
one will be entitled, in return, to all the 
items contributed, without dosing his own, 
for knowledge increases by being di- 
vided, -Thus by uniting in our ‘endea- 
vors to improve our knowledge on the sub- 
ject, each one will be benefitted by the ef- 
forts of all the rest. 

Besides, there are many articles of fo- | 
reign growth, both animal and vegetable, 
which would be of importance to possess, 
but to import which would be attended with 
too much expense for a single individual ; 
but which, to the whole farming communi- 
ty of the county, would be but a cent or 
two a-piece, and which would ultimately 
benefit each one more than a dollar for 
each cent so contributed. By associating 
and meeting together, we should not only 
improve ourselves as agriculturists, but 
we should improve our acquaintance with 
each other, with mankind in general, and 
even with ourselves. 

Ifany proof is wanting to show that 
this is not mere speculative theory, turn 
your eyes to those counties in this and the 
neighboring States where agricultural so- 
cieties have been established for some 
length of time, and compare them with 
those where they have not. In many in- 
stances, the value of the land and produc- 


adjoining counties remains the same. 
We earnestly recommend these things 
to your serious consideration; hoping that 
upon due reflection, instead of imputing to 
us. any views of sordid self-interest, you 
will consider the little sum of one dollar a 
year, and the time spent in meeting with 
us, as trifling equivalents for the benefits 
you will receive by honoring us with your 
names and attendance as members of our 
society. 

Berne. Maruer, 

Arex. Watsu, 

Dantet Rogers, 


J. J. Vier, 
H. 1. Genet, 
D. C...Nokron, 


tions has been doubled, while that of the |/- 














Massacnusetts AcricuLruraL.“S0- 
ciety. — Premipm Butter.—The' New- 
England Farmer furnishes. us with a‘re- 
port of the committee on premium, batter 
and cheese. The premiums of the Society - 
have been so liberal, that farmers ‘have 
sufficient inducement to make exertion. 
There were offered, by 29 competitors, 
more than 150 tubs and stone pots of but. 
ter. é 

No 1, 6 Tubs, Luther Chamberlain, 
Westboro’, Mass. Very prime, and con- 
sidered by the committee to be entitled to 
the second premium of $50. Premium 
awarded accordingly. 

No. 12, 6 Tubs, Wm. Bachop, Barnet, 
Vt. This lot the committee considered 
very prime, and justly entitled to the’ first 
premium of $100. Premium awarded 
accordingly. Mr. Bachop had a large lot 
in the hall in addition to that offered for 
premium, which the Committee did not ex- 
amine. 

The committee, after a careful examina- 
tion, awarded the first premium to Mr. 
William Bachop, of Barnet, Vt. It ‘Was 
with some difficulty they decided between 
this lot and one offered by Luther Cham- 
berlain, both of which were very prime. 
They based their final decision on the fact 
that Mr. Bachop’s butter was equal,’ at 
least, to Mr. Chamberlain’s, and, from the 
manner it was put down, appeared more 
likely to keep. His dairy is supplied from 
twenty-one cows, kept in the usual mian- 
ner, on grass in summer, and hay and 
grain in winter—the milk kept in tin pans, 
and churned every morning, if the wea- 
ther is warm—the butter-milk is removed 
by frequent washings in water, and four 
pounds salt and one pound sugar used - for 
each hundred weight of butter—packed in 
wooden vessels, and set in a cool place: 

The committee found no pace 3 in 
awarding the second premium of $50 to 
Luther Chamberlain, of Westboro’. The 
butter from this dairy has long been ‘cele. 
brated. Mr. C. seems to enter into the 
true object of this exhibition by furnishing 
a particular description of the manner in 
which it is manufactured. His lettér, 
though long, is interesting, as coming from 
a practical man, and the committee think 
they need not apologize for inserting it en- 
tire. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S LETTER. 

To the Committee on Butter and Cheese of 
the Massachusetts Society for promoting 
Agriculture. 

My cows subsist entirely on grass 
in summer. [I salt them three times’ per 
week, A little before 1 turn them out 
to grass in the Spring, I give one quart of 
cob meal to each per day. | give my 
rowen to them when I first put them’ 
to hay in Autumn; think my rowen wort 
more at that Season than in the Spring. | 

Respecting the treatment of milk “and 
cream. My milk is set in my cellar at a 
little distance from the cellar bottom. The 
cream should be separated from the milk 
when sweet, and should be kept cool.’*) 





H.: D. Grove, 





Pauap ViE.e, | 


H. Vanpensurcn, Goxpon Corntno. | 


have a cellar'ten feet squire, and’ 9’feet 
deep, in my ¢ellar,'whére'T put ice in ‘hot 
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weather, and there | can make my cream | 
of aright temperature. I have a stove in | 
my upper cellar, so that in cold weather | 
my cream is also of a right temperature. 

I churn in summer three days in a week. | 
The butter is taken from the churn as free 
from butter-milk as possible, then worked | 
with the hand and salted. ‘There can be | 
no ladle to supply the place of the hand. | 
The butter then stands an hour or an hour | 
and a half, when the butter is worked un.- | 
til the butter-milk is entirely expressed; | 
then it is ready to lump. ‘Respecting salt, | 
I always send for the best quality of butter | 
salt—I do not know the name of it. If 1} 
get a lot that proves not to be of the best | 
quality, 1 take it for other purposes, and 

send again for the best kind, for-I think it 
a very essential thing to have the salt fine, 
white, and of a good flavor. The butter 
should be salted according to the taste of! 
those who are to use it. There is a vari- 
ety of tastes respecting the quantity of 
salt. I use no other substance in my but- 
ter butsalt. 1 think saltpetre a dangerous 
article in cheese, and should think it would 
have a bad effect on butter, though | do 
not know as l ever saw it tried. Respect- 
ing preserving butter in summer, the ves- 
sels should be thoroughly cleansed, and a 
little salt sprinkled over the inside of the 
vessel. [t should be kept perfectly tight 
to prevent the air getting to the butter. 
When I have kept butter through the sum. 
mer, 1 have put it down in white oak 
casks, and head them up until they were 
wanted for use; then unhead the casks 
and put on a lid. From my own experi- 
ence, [ think white oak vessels the best for 
preserving butter, yet | wish for informa- 
tion from the committee and other gentle- 
men concerning this thing. Those who 
buy our butter can, best judge what vessels 
are the best, and if the committee of the 
trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society will take the trouble to satisfy 
themselves as to what vessels are best, and 
recommend them to the dairymen, it will 








be an advantage. Had I known of your 
exhibition soon enough | would have put 
up some in pots at the same time | put down 
in firkins, that you might have a chance 
to ascertain which is the better. 
Gentlemen, I know you love good butter 
and cheese by your exertions in offering 
those liberal premiums, and‘as you have 
bestowed a good share of them on me, I 
feel myself under obligation to give all the 
information that I canto you. The dairy- 
men want to get rich too fast; this is a 
great reason why you do not have better 
butter. At this season of the year the 
cream ought not to stand on the milk more | 
than 12 hours in order to make good but. | 
ter ; of course we do not-get but one half! 
of the cream. ‘There will rise another | 
coat of cream, which may be applied to | 
other uses except butter. It is a practice | 
in all the dairies with which [ am acquaint- 
ed to get all the cream they can, and make | 
all the butter they can, and get as good | 
ag as they cau ; but | see their mistake. | 
ut a quantity of the second skimming of 
cream to that milk from. which the first 
cream is taken, and it will make about as 














think by not trying to make so much but- 
ter, but a better quality, and a better qua- 
lity of skim.milk cheese, | saved enough 
the last year to pay my labor on my farm. 
You cannot expect so nice butter at this 
season as when we have fresh feed, yet you 
can see how little variation there is in my 
butter by that which I now offer for exhi-. 
bition, according to the numbers, beginning 
at the first. The butter in boxes was 
made by hay, and some of it of an ordina- 
nary quality, as I could not get at my 
best hay. 

The management of cows is also an es- 


|| sential requisite for making good butter. 


The cows must be kept so as to be clean 
for mi:king, or the butter cannot be nice. 
Cleanliness and prompt attention to every 
thing are the indispensable requisites for 
making good butter. 

LeTHer CHAMBERLAIN. 

The committee have inserted Mr. 
Chamberlain’s letter at length, as a va- 
luable exposition of the manner in which 
he makes butter, and as an example for 
others to follow. That he pursues the 
best course in its manufacture they can 
have but little doubt, and they feel certain 
that in attending as he does to quality ra- 
ther than to quantity, he secures at once 
both reputation and profit. No stronger 
proof can be given of this than the fact that 
his butter, which took the second premi- 
um, sold at auction for a higher price than 
that to which the committee awarded the 
first, which could only be accounted for 
by the fact that purchasers felt certain that 
in taking Mr. C.’s butter they obtained a 
first-rate article, as he suffered none that 
was inferior to come from his dairy. 

Thethird premium of $30* was awarded 
to Benjamin Fay, of Westboro’. The 
fourth premium was awarded to Richard 
Hildreth, of Sterling. The fifth,t to Tho. 
Wright, of Sterling. It is but justice to 
state that the two largest tubs in this lot 
were considered by the committee as equal 
to any offered for premium. The sixth 
premium was awarded to Ezra B. New- 
ton, of West Boyiston. There was no- 
thing so peculiar in the modes of making 
butter by those who obtained the four last 
premiums as to command more particular 
notice. 

There were twelve competitors for the 
premiums on new cheese, and but six on 
those for old. 

The committee found no difficulty in 
awarding the premiums as above stated. 
There appeared, however, to be no pecu- 
liarities in the modes of manufacturing 
adopted by the successful competitors, 
that deserve particular mention. From 
the experience of this year, your commit- 
tee are convinced of the good effects pro- 
duced by the offer of these premiums. 

The value of the premiums in them. 
selves—the opportunity of the manufac- 


turers selling directly to the consumer 


with the assurance that the article is good, 
pronounced by competent judges, and the 





* Being the first for butter under 300 lbs., and over 
100 in quantity. . 


_ t Being the first for butter under 100 lbs. in quan- 
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good cheese as four meal cheese; and I 








emulation necessarily produced by bring. 
ing together so many specimens, cannot 
but have a great effect in improving the 
quality of butter and cheese brought to 
this market. 

All which is submitted for. the com. 
mittee. Jostan Quincy, Jr. 





Kinp oF Farmine.—Mr. Fleet: I have a 
small sum, which I have succeeded in lay- 
ing up—the savings from my weekly wages 
for the ten years past. It amounts to little 
more than $1000. A relation and friend of 
mine offers to sell me his farm, consisting 
of near 100 acres, for $5000. In my opinion, 
and in that of others, it is, as he intended it 
should be, very cheap. He does not require 
any payment within twelve months from 
next . ; and charges but 5 per cent. inte. 
rest. I have concluded to buy. Having 
resided in a good farming district for three 
years past, and having always taken a deep 
interest in every thing relating to rural life, 
I have the impression that care, prudence, 
industry, and perseverance, will render me 
successful. I wish to lay nearly the whole 
of my money out for those things which 
will produce the greatest possible returns. 
Manure I[ have fixed on as the primary ob- 
ject. The farm is adapted to a mixed hus- 
bandry ; but I deem it important to have some 
plan, or rather that there is some choice in 
the kinds of farming. Shall I sell most of 
my hay, and buy manure, or purchase 
sufficient live stock to consume it? Shall I 
purchase improved breeds of cattle, or the 
best natives, at a fair price? Shall I hire 
three or four mep, and give much attention 
to root crops? Will it pay for a farmer to 
devote time and capital to raisin — 
and field seeds for sowing ? Shall mark 
out any ave for myself, or make it a rule to 
follow the practices of the neighboring 
farmers. A Printer. 

New-York, Dec., 1834. 

Remargs.—We are of the opinion that it is 


generally safer for one just beginning farm- 


ing operations to follow the practice of suc. 


cessful farmers in his neighborhood, until 
he acquires some experience. 





Review of the Brighton Market, for 1834. 


ESTIMATED SALES. 











13 weeks—ending March 31. 
5078 Beef Cattle, - - - $208,188 
135 Stores, - - - - - 3,780 
7131 Sheep, - - - - - - 21,393 
3666 Swine, - - - - - 15,497 
13 weeks—ending June 30. 
3312 Beef Cattle, - - - $142,352 
465 Stores, - - - - - 14,415 
6295 Sheep, - - - - - - 13,912 
3586 Swine,- - - - - - 19,623 
ks—ending September,29 — 
13 wee nding r,29. 
6990 Beef Cattle, - - - $230,670 
5275 Stores, - - - - - 116,050 
43360 Sheep,- - - - - - 75, 
6560 Swine, - - - - = - 14,760 
13 weeks—ending Deeember 29. 
21002 Beef Cattle, - . - $472,545 
12610 Stores, - - - - = 189,150 
36980 Sheep,- - - - - - 73,960 
14032 Swine, - - - - - 35,679 
, 
RECAPITULATION. 
36382 Beef Cattle, - - - $1,053,765 
18485 Stores - - - - - 
93766 Sheep,- - - - - 185,145 
27844 Swine, - - - - - 959 
$1,647,264 
1830. 1831. 1832, 1833. 
Beef Cattle, 37,767 33,922 40,087 49,180 
Stores, 13,685 15,400 9,886 3,286 
Sheep, 132,697 84,453 100,583 90,782 
Swine, 968 2,871 14,697 17,408 
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’ They'll soon scatter snow flakes all over thy back ! 





THE WINTER KING. 
’ . BY MISS H. F. GOULD. ; 
O! what will become of thee, poor little bird ? 
The muttering storm in the distance is heard ; ! 
The ra, winds are waking, the clouds growing 


From what sunny clime hast thou wandered away ? 

And what art thou doing this cold winter day ? 

I’m picking the gum from the old peach tree— 

The storm does’nt trouble me! Pee, dee, dee. 

But, what makes thee seem so unconscious of care ? 

The brown earth is frozen, the branches are bare : 

And how canst thou be so light hearted and free, 

Like la ’s form with the spirit of glee, 

When no p is near for thy evening rest, 

No leaf for thy screen, for thy bosom no nest? 

Because the same hand is a shelter for me, 

That took off’ the summer leaves—Pee, dee, dee. 

But, man feels a burden of care and of grief, 

While plucking the cluster, and binding the sheaf! 

In summer we faint, in the winter we’re chilled, 

With ever a void that is yet to be filled, 

We take from the ocean, the earth and the air, 

Yet all their rich gifts do not silence our care. 

A very small portion sufficient will be, 

If sweetened with gratitude! Pee, dee, dee. 

I thank thee, bright monitor ! What thou hast tanght 

Will oft be the theme of the happiest thought. 

We look at the clouds—while the bird has an eye 

To Him who reigns over them, changeless and high. 

And now, little hero, just tell me thy name, 

That I may be sure whence my oracle came. 

Because in all weather I’m merry and free, 

They call me the Winter King—Pee, dee, dee. 

But, soon there'll be ice weighing down the light bough 

On which thou art flitting so playfully now ; 
though there’s vesture well fitted and warm, 

Protecting the rest of thy delicate form, 

What, then, wilt thou do with thy little bare feet, 

Tosave them from pain, ’mid the frost and the sleet ? 

Icandraw them right up in my feathers, you see ! 

To warm them, and fly away! Pee, dee, dee! 





Fasrics or Raw Si1ux.—Extract of a 
business letter to H. Huxley & Co. : 

“I am concerned in a small establish- 
ment in this place for preparing the raw 
silk for various fabrics ; and can prepare at 
short notice, tram, organzine, or for stock- 
ing weaving, and will furnish it at the low- 
est rate such articles can be afforded. 
Should you have any inquiry for any article 
of thrown silk, you will please direct to me 
for further information, if required.” 

Orders ‘may be left at the Seed Store, 81 


Barclay street. 


Scatpine Hoes.—A gentleman of expe- 
rience and observation desires us to make 
known, for the benefit of farmers, a mode 
practised by him of scalding hogs. 

Instead of putting cold water, or ashes, in 
the hot water, as is generally practised, he 
washes the hog in cold water previous to 
sealding it. It matters not how hot the 
water may be with which the hog is scalded ; 
let cold water be first used in the way pre- 
scribed, the hair can be taken off with ease 
and neatness. No danger need be appre- 
hended of the hair becoming set, as is often 
the case when this mode is not resorted to, 
owing to a particular temperature of the 
water. 

The gentleman who communicated to us 
this mode, says he has praetised it for more 
than 20 years, and has not, during that time, 
experienced any difficulty in scalding hogs. 
In dressing a young pig for roasting, he 
first dips it in cold water, and then in hot, by 
which process he is enabled to remove the 
hair with the least possible trouble —[Wy- 


oming Herald.] 











AMERICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. 


Lance Propuce rrom a Porato.—Mr. | 
Saul relates to us, that 1382 potatoes were 
obtained this past season “from one set 
whole potato.” 





AcricutturaL Museums.—These ate col- 
lections of all kinds of agricultural produce 
and implements, for either a limited or 
permanent exhibition. ‘They are generally 
got up by some extensive and public spirii- 
ed dealer in the articles, aided by contribu- 
tors. Several] exist in Scotland. 

The December number of the Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture contains an account 
of one got up by Messrs. Lawson & Son, of 
Edinburgh. An abridged notice of the ar- 
ticles exhibited occupies 30 pages of that 
work. We give a few extracts, to convey 
an idea of the exhibition. “ 


Hunter’s Wheat. Triticum hybernum var.’ 
1. Grain. Presented by Captain Hunter, 
Tynefield ; grown on the same farm for 
sixty-five years, without change of seed ; 
weight per bushel 653 lb. 2. Grain, and on 
the straw. By Mr. J. Carmichael, Rap- 
loch; grownon a medium clay soil, fallow- 
ed and manured with about fifteen tons of 
farm i dung per acre: weight per bush- 
el 63 lb.; produce per acre 48 bushels. 

Anti-fly Wheat. T. turgidum. var. Ears. 
By Mr. Gorrie, Annat Gardens. This isa 
very prolific variety ; and, when grown on 
the same field with common wheat, was 
found to be in ear.at the same period, and 
to suffer nothing from the fly, while ever 
ear besides was more or less affected. It 
grows from 12 to 18 inches taller than our 
common sorts, and requires four or five days 
more to ripen. Mr. Gorrie recommends it 
to be sown thick, as the straw is small, and 
does not fill the ground well with foliage. 
Unsuitable +o be followed by grass, on 
account of its scourging nature. 

Blood Red Wheat. T'. hybernum var. 
Grain, and on the straw. By Mr. J. Car- 
michael, Raploch. Grown on a gravelly 
soil, after turnips; a fine crop; weight per 
bushel 62 lb. Some of this kind of wheat 
grown in the neighborhood of Chester, 
yielded 60 bushels per imperial acre, and 
weighed 68 lb. per imperial bushel. 

Nepaul Barley. Hordeum Vepalense. A 
very early naked barley introduced to this 
country in 1817; at first known by the 
name of Nepaul Wheat, and said to ripen 
two crops in one season. Itis quite hardy, 
and very prolific. 

Kildruramie Oat. Avena sativa var. On 
the straw. By Mr. Thompson, Hanging- 
side. Produce 11 bolls per acre; mealed 18 
pecks per boll. . 
Flemish Oat. Avena sativa var. Grain, 
and on the straw. Soil light loam; pas- 
tured three years; weight per bushel, 45 Ib.; 
produce per acre, 60 bushels. This oat has 
been grown fourteen successive seasons on 
the same farm, without change of seed. 
Black Tartarian Oat. Avena orientalis 
nigra. Grain, and on the straw. Soil light 
loam, after three years’ pasture. This va- 
riety is said to be very prolific. 











ripens a month sooner than the other, pro- 
duced 70 bushels. 

South American Field Pea. Pisum sati- 
vum var. On the straw. By Mr. Bishop, 
Arniston. This variety grows to the height 
of six feet, is very protitfe, and a fortnight 
earlier than the common field pea. 

Purple-top Swedish. 1. By Mr. A. Dud- 
geon, of Falkland Wood, 4 bulbs; aggre- 
gate weight 13 lb.7 oz.; heaviest, 8 lb. 4 
oz. 2. By John Wauchope, Esq. of Ed- 
mondstone, 2 bulbs; aggregate weight 1$ 
lb. 7 0z. 3. By O.T. Bruce, Esq. of Nut- 
hill, 3 bulbs; aggregate weight 19 lb. 12 
oz.; heaviest 7 1b. 80z. 4. By Sir Charles 
Halkett, of Pitferran, 4 bulbs; aggregate 
weight 24 lb.; heaviest 7 lb. 60z. 5. By 
Mr. Hamilton, Guillan Links. 6. By the 
Rev. J. M. Robertson, Livingstone, 3 bulbs; 
aggregate weight 22 lb.; heaviest 8} Ib. ; 
raised on a fine dark loamy soil, and ma- 
nured with a compost of different substan- 
ces, chiefly horse and cow dung; the dis- 
tance between the drills 24 inches, and the 
plants thinned out to 10 inches in the row. 

Green-top Swedish. By Messrs. Ronalds 
and Son, nurserymen, Brentford, 2 bulbs ; 
aggregate weight 8 lb. 15 oz.; heaviest 4 lb. 
8 oz. Remarkable for their deep yellow 
color. 

Dale’s Hybrid.—1. By Mr. Robert Dale, 
Libberton West Mains, from whom they 
derive their name. Selected of a medium 
size, and on account of their genuine shape. 
2. By Mr. Davidson, Largo, Fife, 3 bulbs ; 
aggregate weight 21 lb. 20z.; heaviest 8 
lb. 6 oz. 3. By Mr. Hume, Fordell, 3 bulbs; 
aggregate weight 35 lb. 14 oz.; heaviest 
7 lb. 19 0z.; seed sown on the 8th and 9th 
of June; soil and culture the same as of 
the Swedish mentioned above; produce 
from 33 to 40 tons per acre. 4. By John 
Wauchope, Esq. of Edmondstone. 5, By 
Messrs. William Drummond & Sons, Stir- 
ling. 6. By Mr. A. Jamieson, Lauder, 1 
bulb; weight 11 lb., exclusive of top and 
root. 

Purple-top Yellow Bullock Turnip.—1. 
By Mr. A. Dudgeon, Falkland Wood, 4 
bulbs; aggregate weight 25 lb. 9 oz.; hea- 
viest 10 lb. 5 oz. 2, By Mr. Skirven, Quar- 
ryhole, 3 bulbs; aggregate weight, 20 Ib. ; 
heaviest 7 Jb. 8 oz.; seed sown on 8th June, 
on a soft black loam; distance between the 
drills, 2 feet; plants thinned out to 9 inches 
in the row; previous crop barley, on the 
stubble of which 35 cartloads of a sediment 
from the Edinburgh foul burn were laid in 
November per acre, and ploughed in with 
the winter furrow; the land- was cross 
ploughed previous to being ridged for the 
seed ; crop taken up in December; produce, 
40 tons per acre. These turnips have been 
grown for 15 years on the same farm, and 
from the attention paid in selecting and 
peer Se BARS those intended for seed, have 
attained such perfection as to be considered 
superior to others of the same kind, and 
generally known under the name of Skir- 
ven’s om le-top yellow bullock. Mr. Skir- 
ven thinks, that this variety approaches 
nearest the Swedish in point of solidity and 
nutritious quality; it is also hardy, and 
stands the winter well. ‘ 

Purple Koh] Rabi.—1. By Mr. David 





Cobbett’s Indian Corn. Zea Mays. var. 
1. Head. Crop 1833. By Mr. Chadwick, } 





Exrraorpinary Pic.--There is, says Mr. 
M. Saul, in a letter to the editor of the N. 
Y. Farmer, now living in Yorkshire, an 
enormous Pig, measuring 10 feet 6 in. long, 
and stands in height 4 feet 2in. Weighs 





148 stone. 


South Bridge, Edinburgh. 2. Common and 
dwarf varieties. “Heads. yh Thomas 
Ireland, merchant, South Bridge, Edin- 
burgh. Both these specimens were grown 
by Mr. Cobbett, on Normandy Farm, Sur- 
rey, in 1838, The common variety pro- 


Ford, gardener, Tyningham, 1 bulb; weight 
6 lb. 10 oz. ; the seed brought from the Con- 
tinent by the Earl of Haddington, was sown 
on 24th May, and on the 11th June the 

lants were set in rows 2 feet apart, and 18 
inches from plant to plant; soil, a light 
loam, trenched 2 feet deep, but without ma- 
nure, having been cropped with horse-ra- 
dish for many years. When the bulb is the 





duced from eighty to ninety bushels per 
English acre, and the dwarf variety, which jj 


size of a hen’s egg, it is esteemed 





aa 


kitchen vegetable, and as it can be trans- 
planted with advantage, it is well adapted 
for filling up blanks which may occur among 
turnips, mangel wurzel, or carrots 

Altringham Carrot.—1. By Mr. Alexan- 
der Temple, Falkland, 5 roots; aggregate 
weight, 8 lb. 4 0z.; heaviest, 1 lb. 15 oz. 
Grown on soil previously trenched two 
spades deep, without manure. 2. By Mr. 

obert Fowler, Fordel, 3 roots ; aggregate 
weight, 6.1b. 4 0z.; heaviest 2 lb.40z. 3. 
By Mr. Mackie, Corstorphine Hill, 7 roots ; 
aggregate weight, 17 lb. 14 oz.; heaviest, 
2 1b. 13 0z. Seed sown on 22d March, on 
gn well dunged the preceding year. 6. 

y Mr. William Wright, gardener, Porto- 
bello. Weight of largest root, 3 lb. 54 oz. 

New White Carrot, with Green Top.— 
By Messrs. P. Lawson & Son. Cultivated 
in France for feeding live stock ; grows 
larger than any of the other varieties. 

Mangel Wurzel.—1. By the Rev. 
J..M. Robertson, Livingstone. Raised on 
a plot inthe garden, dug one spade rep 
and manured from the common dungbill ; 
seed sown in rows two feet apart, and the 
plants thinned to ten inches separate; dur- 
ng the season they were bladed twice, part 
of them three times, and afforded supplies 
to two cows for ten weeks; the roots did 
not seem to be materially injured. 2. By 
Messrs. W. and J. Noble, seedsmen, Lon- 
don, ‘Two roots; aggregate weight 36 lb. 

Brown Portugal Onion.—1. By Mr. Nicol 
Cathie, gardener, Airthrey Castle. Two 
specimens ; aggregate weight, 3 lb. 10 oz.; 
sown upon a slight hot-bed, 19th Febru- 
ary, 1883, planted out in the end of April 
into a quarter of the garden previously 
trenched two feet deep, and strongly ma- 
nured, one foot by eight inches from each 
other. In the growing season, they re- 
céived copious waterings, regulated oy the 
state of the weather. After practising the 
above culture for four years, Mr. Cathie is 
decidedly of opinion, that onions may be 
grown in our own country as large and 
mild as those imported from the Continent. 
Six of the same onions were sent to Sir 
Johb Hope, of Pinkie, and after being 
cleaned, weighed 124 lb. 

Oxalis Crenata. Mr. Barnet, Expe- 
rimental Garden, Edinburgh, and by Messrs. 
P. Lawson and Son. The tubers of this 
plant, which are similar to those of the po- 
tato, and are said to have a finer flavor, 
have lately been introduced from South 
America, but they are of comparatively ver 
small size. The flowers are of a fine yel- 
low, and ornamental in the garden. 

Water Meadow-grass. Poa aquatica. 
Grows on the margin of rivers and pools; 
contains a large proportion of sugar, and is 
much relished dy cattle. 

Italian Rye-grass. Lolium italicum. 1. 
From the agricultural garden of P. Lawson 
& Son, cut on the 23d April, 1834; grown 
on, soil without manure; height 2} feet. 
This plant has been found to sustain in this 
country the high character given it on the 
Continent, whence it was introduced b 

¥. Lawson. It has been tried in the nort 
of Treland, and produces abundantly. 

Siberian Lime-grass. ymus Sibericus. 
By Mr.. A. Gorrie, Annat Garden, Perth- 
pry ks This ainse yields an immense bulk 
of | pebage, which is eaten with avidity by 
cattle, It is. particularly adapted for light 
sandy soils. 

Cow Grass. Trifolium pratense, var. This 
plant.grows naturally in the rich pastures 
of Lincolnshire, and from many years’ ex- 
perience, has proved to be of the highest 
vale in permanent pastures. Perennial. 


Biennial Tare. -Vicie biennis. This plant 
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is a native of Siberia, and is of luxuriant 
growth ; its leaves continue green for a 
long time ; itis not much cultivated, but is 
very deserving of notice. 

Prickley Comfrey. Symphytum asperri- 
mum. A perennial plant, greedily eaten by 
cattle, bears cutting well, and yields a large 
produce. 

Specimen of Paper made from the Husk 
of Cobbett’s Indian Corn. By Mr. Thomas 
Ireland, merchant, South Bridge, Edin- 
burgh. It is remarkably tough and strong, 
and appears well suited for putting up large 
packages. 





Jersey Istanp Acricutturay anv Hor- 
TicuLTuRAL Socrery.—Our correspondent, 
M. Saul, of Lancaster, Eng. has sent us the 
following, in which our readers will find 
some interesting particulars. 


There was a numerous meeting on Satur- 
day last, Nov. 15th, at the board room in 
Halkett Place, of the members of this So- 
ciety, to hear the communication made to 
the Honorary Secretary, by Sir Herbert 
Taylor, in acknowledging the reception by 
His Majesty, of the Society’s present of 
fruits. We have not at present a copy of 
the letter before us, but having read it at- 
tentively, we can state its substance. Sir 
Herbert announces the safe arrival of the 
fruit in general good condition, and that 
His Majesty was not only highly gratified 
by the attention of the Society, but was 
much astonished at the samples of the Hor- 
ticulture of the Island; as he was pleased 
to express himself, he had not before seen 
pears and apples of equal size and beauty, 

articularly the two baking pears weigh- 
ing 96 ounces, picked from a tree in Colone} 
Le Couteur’s garden. His Majesty was 
pleased to command Sir Herbert Taylor to 
express his best thanks to the mémbers of 
the Society, for this mark of their loyal at- 
tention; and to intimate a wish, that 
plants, or cuttings, or grafts, might be for- 
warded to him by those members who could 
furnish the different species from which the 
fruits had been selected, as he was anxious 
that his gardeners should have the advan- 
tage of cultivating fruit of such excellence. 
He at the same time added, that not only 
His Majesty was surprised at this exhibi- 
tion of fruits, but that his whole Gourt, then 
in attendance, expressed their admiration, 
and were desirous to compete with the Isl- 
and, by the growth of the different kinds of 
fruit that had been furnished. Several gen- 
tlemen who had contributed towards this 
present, expressed their readiness to comply 
with the request in Sir Herbert Taylor’s 
letter, and a handsome offer was made by 
Mr. Bernard Saunders to send the very 
plants from which some of tle fruits he had 
furnished had been picked. Independently 
of Sir Herbert Taylor’s letter, there was 
one from Sir Hilgrove Turner, a recent 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Island, (to his 
relation, Mr. Hodges, the Honorary Secreta- 
ry of the Horticultural Board,) and a mem- 
ber of the Society, expressing the satisfac. 
tion that the present had given to the King, 
and the admiration it had excited among 
those who had had an opportunity of see- 
ing it. There were several other matters 
of interest brought before the Board, and 
especially a valuable communication made 
by Mr. Le Feuvre of St. Peter’s, stating 
that he had tried the plan recommended by 
Mr. Knight, which was published at the 
time in this journal, for planting potatoes, 
and that he found it to succeed beyond his 
expectation; for that he had taken twelve: 








[Fesrvarx, 


cabots a perch, from ground planted on Mr. 
Knight’s plan, when the-same seed in the 
adjoining land, planted .in the usual. way, 
only produced six cabots per perch. | There 
was an excellent sample of pote ptodu- 
ced from seed for the use of the members, 
which had been liberally supplied by, Sit 
Isaac Coffin ; but unfortunately a large por- 
tion of his present had been lost, owimg ‘to 
damage by sea water. 





Great Buast at CralGLeitH QuarRy.— 
The long time in which preparations for a 
great explosion at this quarry have been 
going on, and the effects that were expected 
to result from the experiment, by a great 
saving of labor and expense, in at once dis- 
lodging a great mass of rock, and also les- 
sening, if not altogether removing, the risk 
which attends the blowing up of small por. 
tions of rock from the flying fragments, 
rendered the experiment which took place 
on Saturday se’ennight, (18th Oct. 1834,) 
a subject of much interest both in a public 
and scientific point of view. It having been 
intimated by bills that the blast was to take 
place at three o’clock, long before that hour 
crowds of people were proceeding along the 
roads leading to the quarry, and by three 
o’clock every place which commanded a 
view of the spot was filled with spectators, 
At the time when the explosion took ae 
there was no fewer than ten thousand peo. 
ple on the grounds around the quarry ; and 
curiosity was so much excited, that even.on 
the Castle-hill, and also on the Corstorphine 
hill, a great many people were collected. 
At half-past two o'clock, the conductor, en- 
closed in a block-tin tube, 26 feet long, and 
half-inch diameter, was introduced into, the 
bore. The depth of the bore was 60 feet, 
and 7} inches diameter at top, and 6 atthe 
bottom, and was charged with 500 ‘lb. of 
Sir Henry Bridge’s double-strong blasting 
powder. At half-past three the match was 
lighted, and in'three minutes the explosion 
took place. ‘The report was not so loud as 
from a small piece of ordnance; but the éf- 
fect that was produced was highly satisfac- 
tory to aJl the scientitic ge eeqeeae present, 
and completely fulfilled the expectations. 
that had been conceived by the projector. 
At the moment of explosion, the great. mass 
of rock appeared to theses ata short distance 
to be forced upwards, and.then to rend. in 
large and deep fissures. Jt.is calculated that 
upwards of 20,000 tons of solid rock - have 


been displaced by this experiment. The: 


plan seems to be perfectly safe and practi- 
cable, and, we understand, was conducted 
and carried through by Mr. Millar, who, in 
1824, after the great fire in the Parliament 
Close, suggested and carried into effeet the 
blowing up of the _ of the high. land 
which overlooked the Cow-gate. Among 
the scientific gentlemen who were present, 
we observed Mr. Jardine, Mr. Playfair, Pro- 
fessor Wallace, Professor Forbes, Mr. Ste- 
venson, Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. Grainger. 
—{Edinburgh Observer.] 





Temperance Insurance.—It is estimated 
that the deduction of five per cent. from the. 


insurances of al! the trading and fishing 


tonnage in the United States would amount 
to $147,834; or in other words, that, “ the 
insurance companies of this country, should 
they all come into the measure, are willing 
to give the owners of ships and sbippers of 
property $147,834 in a year, if ardent spirit 
shail not be used on board the ships.” Whiat- 
€ comment upon the destructive effects.of 
its use to life and property ; what an evi-, 
dence of the benefits which would result te 
both from its entire disuse ' ™ 
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Uneucogssrun Farmine.—A gentleman, 
whose farth we visited last summer, informs 
us. that he lost so much in one year’s opera- 
tions, that he is obliged to return to the 
city, and resume his old business. Why 
will he not give us a statement of the causes 
of his failures? These will be of service. 





Smx-worm Eces.—Mr. Editor: Will 
ou inforin me where I can procure a small 
quantity of silk-worm eggs. Last spring 
my trees were sufficiently large to feed 
worms, but on application in New-York, I 
could find no ynhatched cage. Will you 
inform me, through the New-York Farmer, 
where a small quantity can be procured ? 
est CoHEsTER Farmer. - 
Remakxs.—They can be had at the seed 
store, 81 Barclay st., and we presume at 
others in the.eity. It is best to get them 
at this season, or quite early in the spring. 
All that is requisite is, to keep them in a 
dry place, free from warmth from the fire 


or sun. 





Leaves anv Turr.—Mr. Fleet: I have 
a man employed on my farm this winter. 
He has'not much to do, except to collect 
materials for manure, to be put in ‘the hog 

ns and cow yards. Which is better, to 

ig grass sods, or turf, from the streets, or 
to gather leaves from the woods, which are 
at a short distance from the barn, but not 


Economist. 

Remarxs.—We are of the opinion that 
the top soil, or turf, from the streets would 
be worth the most. 





Remarxs on Buinvess in Sueer: By 
Peter’ McFarlane, Esq. Surgeon, Gartmore 
House.—I observe in the third volume of the 
Prize Essays and Transactions of the High- 
land Society. of Scotland, edited by the late 
highly respected Henry M‘Kenzie, Esq., 
qonnens from various essays sent to the 

ociety.. The Rev. Dr. Singer, an observ- 
ing and valuable correspondent, thinks that 
the disease called “blindness” may be 
brought on by'the pollen of flowers, and in 
winter by the we being sunny and the 
evenifigs cold and frosty, as well as from 
the sheep’ being buried under snow. Mr. 
James. Hogg states, that “this blindness 
is brought on by continued fatigue, or long 
and hard driving;” and, after mentioning 
some other causes, says, that some bleed 
them below the eyes, and let some of the 
blood run into the eyes; yet he states, that 
“the enjoyment of ease will infallibly cure 
them in a space of time proportioned to the 
fatigue which they underwent before.” 

In Jane last, I brought from a few miles 
west of Glasgow, four lambs of the large 
English or Leicester breed. I purchased 

ere one ewe with two lambs, and one ram, 
of the Cheviot breed. In the last week of 
November, two of the four Leicesters be- 
came affected in both eyes. One seemed to 
be blind, and first attracted notice by jump- 
ing as if afraid of being laid hold of, when 
thére was nothing near to frighten it. One 
ofthe’ Chevidts that had been brought up 
oie this place, was also affected in one 


-Ehe eyeballs have a very singular ap- 
eet the whole surface being light 
lue, like:thecolor of deep salt water view- 
ed: icularlyin clear sunshine. There 
wad/ot‘cburse no pollen of flowers in the 
end of November, and neither long driving 
noyfatigue could have any thing to do in 





the case, for the Leicester lambs were care- 
fully conveyed ia a cart, and the Cheviots 
had been reared in the place. They were 
all kept in a good house at night. ! should 
think that cold-and wet were the causes of 
the disease, which was inflammatory. 

But my object is more to state what will 
cure the disease, than to account for its 
causes. J have stated that the eye has a 
particular color, and it rans much over the 
eyelid. To remove this, I asked a neighbor 
who has had long experience in the man- 
agement of sheep. He advised, without giv- 
ing any reason, that the diseased sheep 
should a cut under the eyes, which. is Mr. 
Hogg’s plan. I agreed, and he cut all the 
three, letting sonfe blood flow into the eye. 
In three or four days they were well, and 
have continued so. 

This disease, whatever cause may in- 
duce it, is inflammation of the eyes; and 
therefore blood-letting, as near as possible 
to the eye, is, ia my opinion, by far the best 
and surest method of treatment. It should 
be performed immediately under the inner 
angle of the eye, on the side of the nose. 
The manner of performing the operation is 
this: Lay the sheep on its back, and keep 
it there by assistants, then the operator, 
with a sharp instrument, cuts the blood- 
vessels on the inner angle of the eye, one or 
both as the case may be, at about one quar- 
ter of an inch below the angle. The wound 
must be deep, or at least such as to allow 
the blood to flow freely, and should it not 
do so at the first incision, he. must cut a 
very little higher or lower. I state this so 
plainly, because in opening on my sheep, 
though with a surgeon’s scalpel in good or- 
der, the operator in one case could not 
bring blood. I told him to cut a very little 
lower, which he did, and the blood flowed 
freely. 

Ido not understand what benefit can be 
derived from letting blood flow into. the 
eyes ; but the blood-letting itself is certainly 
efficacious. If it should be convenient or 
even I would recommend the exhi- 

ition of ‘salts, so as to open the bowels 
freely. As to calomel, which has been re- 
commended, it certainly might be: given 
with advantage; but unless the sheep can 
be kept in a good house, and protected from 
cold and wet, I should consider it likely to 
be hurtful.—[Trans. Highland Soc.] 





Cows asovur to Catve.—Cows which 
are shortly expected to calve ought to be 
lodged at night in some convenient place, 
under cover, for a week or two before calv- 
ing, as it might be the means of saving the 
life of the catf; and, perhaps, of the dam 
likewise. ‘The day and night after'a cow 
has calved, she should be kept under cover, 
and her drink should be lukewarm. Let her 
not be exposed for some time to the damp- 
ness of the night. 

Cows whieb are near calving, ought to 
be fed with better and more substantial food 
than usual. Grain of any kind is now use- 
ful, but it should be crushed, bruised, or 
coarsely ground. If the cleaning of a cow 
after calving be delayed, it may be promo- 
ted, according to Dean’s N. E. Farmer, by 
giving her a pail of warm water, with some 
ashes in it. Or according to the Grazier’s 
Guide, the only thing to be given is toast 
and weak wine, or good cider or perry. If 
wine be preferred; mix it with an equal 
quantity of water... This toast should con- 
sist of four pints of wine and water, and 
about a pound and an half of bread toasted. 
Inflamed teats should be washed with 
two drachms of sugar of lead in a quart of 








water. Should tumors appear, apply a 








i warm mash of bran, with a little 
ard. 

To prevent cows from -sucking , 
own milk, it is said that» rubbin i 
teats frequently with the most fetid cheese 
that can be procured, is an effectual remedy.: 

In order that it may be loceitainedachd: 
is the proper time for cows to go dry, 'pre- 
vious to theis calving, an account should be 
kept of the time when. each cow is ptit to 
‘bull, so that the cow..may be dried offin 
due season. The following prescription for 
drying off cows is given in.Monk’s Agrieul- 
tural Dictionary : 

Take an ounce of powdered alum; boil 
it in two quarts of saith till it turns to whey; 
then take a large handful of, sage, and boil 
it in the whey till’ you reduce it to’ one 
quart; rub her udder with a little of it, and 
_give her the rest by way of drink; milk her: 
clean before you give it to her; and as you 
see need, repeat it. Draw a little milk from 
her — second or third day, lest her udder 
be overcharged.—[Complete Farmer.] 





To prevent CaTerritiars from infest- 
ing gooseberry or currant bushes, I would 
recommend the following treatment :—I 
will suppose that you have them in rows in 
a plot by themselves. In the beginning of 
November, clear all the weeds from them, 
and give the ground a good coat of dung 
close to the stems of the bushes; then dig 
a trench one spade deep right down the 
middle of the rows, throwing the earth on 
each side over the dung, so that it may be 
covered one or two inches thick. Inthe end 
of March or beginning of April, fork up the 
whole with a dung-fork, filling up the 
trench, and making the whole level, but do 
not rake it at this time. Be particular in 
laying on the dung as above, and in forking 
up the whole in spring, for I apprehend a 
good deal of the success of the plan depends 
on this. The time for forking up is just * 
when the buds have faitly opened. The 
fruit is wonderfully improved by this treat- 
ment, and the caverpillas effectually pre- 
vented. : 

The. spade should never be applied about 
the roots of gooseberry or currant bushes, 
there being nothing more ipjurious to them. 
A heavy coat of dung needs not be given 
every season; but trenching them with a 
little dung close upon the stem, and forking 
in the spring, must not be neglected, other- 
wise the caterpillar will appear. The dung 
— I have always used is that from old hot- 

s. - ' 

There is not much danger of making the 
ground too rich about these plants, as their 
roots run near the surface, while they pros 
duce heavy crops every year, so that they 
exhaust all the earth within their reach, 
and therefore stand in need of manure and. 
the free admission of air to their roots, in 
order to recruit them. A rich sandy loam 
appears to be the primitive soil of the 
gooseberry, for in such the caterpillar never 
attacks them. 

In ground not exactly suited to its nature, 
the gooseberry bush would derive no benefit 
from the dung being laid about its roots, 
if the ground were not stirred in the spring. 
Mr. John Kyle, gardener at Blair- m- 
mond, in Perthshire, dunged -his gooseber- 
ries in 1804, laying on the manure exactly 
inthe manner in which Ido, but, 
want of stirring up, he was not relieved 
from the caterpillar in the smallest degree, 
nor was there any perceptible difference’in 
the size of the fruit. Whatever, then may 
be>the theory of the case, the previce is 
known to be highly beneficial. Janna 





Hart, Dublin.—[Trans. Highland Soci} 
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HARKNESS’ NEWLY INVENTED BRICK-MAKING MACHINE. 
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Brick Macuine.—It will probably be recollect- 
ed by our readers, that in our July number, or at 
page 26, of volume 4th, we gave a short descrip. 
tion of a machine for making bricks. We now 
give a very minute account of it, with three of the 
ten drawings which accompanied the pamphlet. 
If it answers the recommendation accompanying 
it, even in a slight degree, we hope to see one of 
them in use in the vicinity of this city. 

Fig. 1, a section of the machine. 

Fig. 2, a ground view of the machine and 
wheel-house. 

Fig. 6, the front view of a set of irons for one 
mould, namely, the foot-block, ¢ ; the piston, sr; 
with the wrought iron rods, uv w.; the denser, 7 
g; the levers, g q; and the head-block, z. 


of the different plates. We shall now proceed to 
give a more particular and detailed description of 
each part of the machine, by referring to the let- 
ters upon the different plates. 

A A, fig. 1, represent the ends of the posts as 
connected with the other parts of the structure. 
These posts must be 20 inches square, and 21 
feet 2inches long. The ends above the cap, and 
below the sill, must be two feet long; and if the 
timber be not very firm, they should be rounded at 
the corners, and banded with good wrought iron. 

B, fig. 1, represents a cap. This should be 
framed in two parts. The upper part 50 inches 
long 29 inches deep, and 20 iriehes thick. Into the 
under edge of the cap two grooves must be cut 
five inches square. The outer edge of each 
groove must be 12 1.2 inches from the end of the 
cap. ‘This will place the grooves fifteen inches 
apart in the clear. The under part of the capis 





The above will suffice fora general description 





50 inches long, 20 inches wide, and 5 inches deep. 











Into this part of the cap two mortices must be 
made, 5 inches long and 3 wide, which, when the 
two parts of the cap are put together in the frame, 
will meet the grooves in the upper part of the 
cap, above described. Both parts of the cap 
must have a strong tenon at each end, 15 inches 
long, to go through the posts. The horizontal 
grooves in the upper part of the cap, as above 
described, and as seen in the plate, are to re, 
ceive each two iron wedges, which regulate the 
thickness of the brick. The mortices in the low. 
er part of the capare to receive the head-blocks, 
which press against the under sides of the wedges. 

C, fig. 1, represents what may be called the 
Denser Clamp. In the side view, seen in the 
plates, only one of these clamps are visible. 
They are 46 inches long, 26 inches deep, and 7 
inches thick. They are boxed into the posts; 
the posts being left full in the centre, (a width of 
6 inches,) and the boxing cut in 7 inches wide, 
and 3 inches deep. These clamps. sustain the 
irons which confine the denser, and keep it in its 
vertical position, The two clamps are confined 
together by four bolts, the heads of which are 
visible in the draft. The top of the denser 
clamps are 75 inches below the bottom of the cap. 

D, fig. 1, represents the Mould Clamps. 
They are 46 inches long, 18 inches deep, 
and 7 1-2 inches thick. They are boxed into 
the posts in the same manner as the denser 
clamps, leaving a space between them of5 inch. 
es. They are confined together in the same 
manner as the denser clamps, that is by four bolts, 
with heads at one end and screws at the other. 
Care must be taken to place these bolts in the po. 
sitions represented inthe draft, or they will inter. 
fere with the irons connected with the. piston. Into 
these clamps the moulds are set, by cutting away 
in the inside, so that they will fit close when the 
clamps are put in and screwed firmly together. 
The moulds are fastened down by a bar of iren 
running across each end of them, and then turned 
at right angles, down through the denser clamps, 
with screws and taps at the bottom to keep them 
firm. These bars of iron should be three-fourths 
of an inch square ; and the cast iron blocks, which 
form the ends of the mould, should be three. 
fourths of an inch narrower than those which 
form the sides. Thus formed, the bay will, in 
fact, compose a part, of the end of the mould. 
The bar should be made with a joint or hook at 
one of the angles, so as to be easily separated, 
when it may be necessary to take out the moulds. 
If this be not done, the denser clampg must be 
taken out before the moulds can be moved, which 
will always be difficult and troublesome. 

E, fig. 1, représents the Sill, which is §0 inches 
long (exclusive of the tenons), 34 inches deep, 
and 20 inches wide. If it be difficult to obtain 
timber of the proper size, I can see no special ob. 
jection to framing the sill in two parts, which 
will require the pieces to be 17 instead of 34 
inches deep. The distance between the sill and 
mould clamps is 9 inches, between the mould 
clamps and denser clamps 10 inches, and be- 
tween the denser clamps and cap 75 inches. 

F, fig. 1, represents the Driving Wheel Shaft. 
This, (if the bottom of it be set on a level with 
the top of the sill,) must be 11 feet 10 inches long. 

G G, fig. 1 and 2, gives a und. and side 
view ,of the Driving Wheel. his, if the cog- 
work be of wood, should be at least eight feet in 
diameter; if made of iron, it may be much 
smaller. It should be strong and. firm, as for 
mill gearing. 

H, fig. 1 and 2, the Crank Shaft. This must be of 
the firmest kind of timber, ]4 inches diameter, and 
15 feet long. One end of this shaft runs on a 
gudgeon, which rests in a block or gallows, which 
gallows hangs from the beamii. To the other 
end is attached the crank, by a wing. 

I I, fig. l-and 2, represents the Wallower or 
Pinion. This must be precisely one half he 
size of the driving wheel, whatever that may ve. 

K, fig. 1 and 2. In fig. 1 and 2 are seen the 
edge view of the small cog wheel which is at- 
tached to the crank. shaft near the end next the 
press. * * hg y* tal 
The wheel k 2 is supported by @ short one 
end of which rests inthe beam dd, ad pvp 
in a beam passing between, and supported by, 
two small posts last named. Upon the shafts of 
the wheel & 3 are placed four kams, which roll 
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directly under the centre of the wrists. These 
kams, as they roll round, press down upon the 
ends ef the levers which are attached to the rods 
of the piston, and thus raise the bottom of the 
moulds. The fulcrum upon which these levers 
rest must be precisely two-thirds of the way 
from the point where the kams act upon them, to 
the point where they are attached to the rods. 
The kams being 12 inches long, the bottom of the 
moulds will raise six inches, which is the proper 


distance. 

LLL, fig. 1 and 2, represents the Crank. This 
is a casting of about four hundred pounds weight ; 
and it is somewhat difficult to give a clear 
description of it, either in language or by a draft. 
The end tewards the driving wheel is composed 
of a wing, (such as usually forms a part of a 
wing-gudgeon,) which goes into the crank shaft. 
The bearing next the wing must be 8 inches long 
by four and three fourths inches in diameter. 
The first angle, which must be four and one-half 
inches square, and so long that it will bring the 
wrist eight and one-half inches from the bearing 
just described, that is, by counting from the 
centre of the bearing to the centre of the wrist. 
The first wrist, which must be four. and one. 
fourth inches diameter and five inches long, in 
the clear. The second angle, four and one-fourth 
inches square and eight and one-half long, count- 
ing from the centre of the wrist back to the 
centre of motion in the crank. The centre bear. 
ing, four inches diameter and seven inches long. 

e have now got through the description of the 
first half of the crank, (or half next the driving 
wheel,) with the two first bearings. The second 


: Wrist must not be in an opposite direction from 


the first, but on an angle of 90 degrees from it, 
taking the centre of motion in the crank as the 

point: or, in other words, when the wrist 
next the driving wheel is up to the highest point 
of the circle which the wrist describes, then, and 
at that moment, the second wrist must be on a 
level with the respective bearings of the crank. 

M M, fiig. 1 and 2, the pole, or arm to which 
the team is hitched. 

dd, fiig. 1 and2. These beams sustain the 
two outer bearings of the crank. In fig. 1 the 
ends of these beams only are seen. They should 
be so framed into the posts that their upper edges 
shall be 37 in. lower than the bottom of the cap. 


Sf, fiig. 1, shows two of the corner posts of 
the wheel house. These should be one foot 
square and 13 feet long, (besides the tenons.) 

& &, fig. 2, the two outside beams of the 
wheel house. These should be one foot square, 
and 30 feet long in the clear. gg, fig. 1, shows 
where these beams are inserted in the posts, that 
is, one foot below the top of the posts. 

hh, fig. 1 and 2, the plates of the wheel house, 
10 inches square, and 32 feet long. 

ti, fig. 1 and 2. In figure 2 are seen the two 
centre beams which support the upper end of the 
driving wheel shaft, and one end of the crank 
shaft, These beams should be at least 15 inches 
deep and 12 inches wide. They are two feet 
apart in the clear, and are framed into the posts 
on a level with the outer beams. 

k, fig. 1 and 2, the head block which sustains 
the upper end of the driving wheel shaft. This 
block should be 4 feet long, 1 foot square, and 
boxed into the upper edges of the beams 2 inches. 

Ll, fig. 1 and 2; these are mere braces, to keep 
the frame firm in its place, so that the gearing will 
run steady. Too much care cannot well be taken 
in the construction of the wheel house to make it 
firm and incapable of swerving. 

mm, fig. 1; these posts sustain the centre 
beams ; they must be 1 foot square, and 13 feet 
long in the clear. Braces, of at least 6 feet in 
length, should be framed from these posts to the. 
centre beams. 

# n, fig. 1, one of the sills of the wheel house. 
The sills should be of durable timber, 1 foot 
square, and long enough to form a square of 30 

in the clear. 

6 0, fig. 2, the horse track, which must of course 
- as large as practicable in a square of thirty 
eet, 

P fie. %, the four pitman rods which run from 

rs.to the crank, and serve to straighten 
‘bend the levers. 

& g, figure 6, the levers and the denser. The 

of these are 3 inches square, or as near that 





the joints six inches wide, with projections on the 
outside of the joints to receive the snibils or 
hooks which hold’ the levers together, (q, 1.) 
The convex and concave half circles.upon which 
the levers bend, should be one inch in diameter. 
The manner in which these circles should be cut, 
is obvious in fig. 7, which represents an edge 
view of the levers and denser. The levers should 
be precisely 36 inches long, counting from the 
angular points, and the denser 41 inches long ; 
this, wher the levers are straight, will give a dis- 
tance of 9 feet 6 inches from the bottom of the cap 
to the bottom of the denser, (allowing one inch 
for the head block.) 

rr, fig. 6, the bottom of the denser and top of 
the piston. The size of these must be the same as 
the flat surface of the brick, which size will be re. 
gulated by the custom of the place, or the views 
of the builder. It may be well to remember, 
however, that a brick 9 inches long, 4 1-2 inches 
wide, and 2 1.2 inches thick, contains a fraction 
over 100 cubic inches of clay—whereas, a brick 
8 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 2 inches thick, 
contains only 64 cubic inches. It will therefore 
take less than two-thirds the force to press a brick 
of the latter than of the former description. 

8, fig 6, the bottom of the piston. This should 
be 6 inches long, and 4 inches wide, with a cavity 
in the bottom of the right shape to receive a coni- 
cal projection of the foot block ; this conical pro. 
jection of the foot block should be 2 inches square 
at the base, and 2 inches high, running to a point 
in the centre. This shape of the piston and foot 
block is necessary to make the piston, when it 
falls, invariably come to the same position. The 
piston must be cast with a hole through it large 
enough to receive a cross bar, 2 1-2 inches deep, 
and 5.8ths of an inch thick. [See fig. 6.] To 
each end of this cross bar is attached a rod 
3Aths of an inch square. These rods must 19 1-2 
inches apart, (from outside to outside,) and firm. 
ly braced. There must be a joint in the rods 
at v, and perhaps it may be best to have ano- 
ther immediately below where the rods are at. 
Wached to the raising levers. The raising levers 


upon the fulcrum, so as to meet the upper ends 
of the raising rods. In order to have these le. 
vers perfectly inflexible, they must be covered 
on the upper side with a thin bar of iron, which 
must be spiked or screwed firmly to the wooden 
part of the lever. The screws at the top of the 
rods are for the purpose of fastening them to 
the raising levers, and keeping the work at all 
times tight and in its-proper place. The top 
of these rods, from the joint at v, must be inclined 
about two inches inward, so as to prevent the 
raising levers from interfering with each other. 

t, fig. 6, the foot block. This should ‘be 5 
inches deep, and a little smaller at the top than the 
bottom of the piston, so that the clay which 
may happen to fall through, or round the mould, 
shall not.rest upon the block. The-bottom of this 
block should be at least one foot.square ; but ail, 
except the part which comes in conta’ t with the 
piston, may be only 1 inch thick. 

A machine with two pair of moulds only, 
will make from fifty to seventy thousand bricks 
per week. But if the regular market be large, 
it can, by using a steam engine of 10 horse 
power, work sixteen moulds, (four on each 
side of the wheel house,) and make two hun. 
dred thousand bricks per week. It will pro. 
bably be the better way, however, to multiply 
the number of presses, rather than the number of 
moulds in a press. 

In order to make the best quality of brick, the 
clay must be pulverized, and rendered completely 
clear of lumps and small stones. This is easily 
done when the clay has been thrown up during 
the winter and frozen, All that is necessary to 
do with frozen clay is to pass it through a coarse 
wire rolling screen. This screen may either be 
turned by hand, or attached to a drum connected 
with the driving wheel. To screen clay by hand 
is about the same labor as to make it into mortar. 


must be forked near the point where they rest: 





Every manufacturer oan have his own plan for 
pulverizing his clay. 

The clay, to be worked to adventoge, must be 
in a dry state—not so as to become dust, but so 








that it will in a measure lose its adhesive quali- 
ties. In this state, when pressed, the air will es- 








Butifit . 
be moist, it is impossible to press it~sor rather, 
the water renders it so elastic that it will not 
‘*stay pressed.” I would advise the manufaciur-’ 
er to connect with his wheel house a large shed, 
sufficient to protect clay for 150,000 bricks. Into 
this shed let him wheel clay during the winter, 
so as to have the whole of it frozen. He will 
then be able to supply the market in the spring 
with one kiln of brick as soon as they may be 
wanted, The balance of the clay sieiagd; for 
the season should, during the winter, be 
up into ridges. It can then be taken into the 
shed during dry weather, always taking care to 
have the shed so full that the press may not have 
to stop during a week of wet weather. 





Burrer From a Cow. —If the cow is 
well fed, the average quantity is seven . 
pounds per week for several months after 
calving. After this time not more than 
three or four pounds. 





Great Britain anD HER CoLoniEs.— 
The following article on the “Colonies of 
Great Britain,” is from a new, able, and 
cheap publication, to appear monthly, 
entitled “The Agricultural and Industrial 
Magazine ;” a publication in which the 
doctrine is ably adyocated that the interests 
of the*farmer, the manufacturer, and all 
commercial classes, are identical. The 
Committee of Management includes up- 
wards of twenty members of Parliament, 
differing in general politics, but who 
in these great measures—that agricultural 

roduce and manufactures ought to fetch 

higher prices, that the masters should 

obtain better profits and the workmen better 

wages. 

“ Britannia woes no bulwarks, no towers along the 
8 

Her sanecth 15 ox Gon snsinnacli esi Wale: Juinats te 
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The small domestic and vast transmarine 
empire of Britain may be thus seen: 


Area in 
Divisions. square miles. pee 
3 ( England,........ 50,520 18, 5 
| Wales,...-.-+-. : "7,409 803,000 
<4 ) Scotland,.... ... 29,605 2,365,930 
5 aedasinad 26,798 7,839, 
Bengal,........+004. 012 000,000 
Madras,.........000 141,323 14,700,000 
Bombay,.... ....... .938 7,000,000 
Ceylon,........+e00. 000 1,200,000 
pena eo spe 1,317 136,000 
New-Holland,....... 000,000 100,000 
Van Diemen’s Land, 24,000 48,720 
Mauritius,.......... 1,000 104,479 
Cape of Good Hope,. 120,000 136,375 
Western Africa,..... 1,082 34,923 
Lower Canada,... 205, 562,980 
Upper Canada,...... 95,125 250,000 
New-Brunswick,.... 26,704 
Nova Scotia,........ 14,031 139,000 
Cape Breton,........ 125 t 
Prince Edward’s Isle, 2,159 32,000 
Ne land,...... , 80,000 
Hudson Bay Settlem’t, 525,000 2,000 
Jamaica,.....2..00.. 6,400 (000 
inidad,.......... 2,400 44,163 
Barbadoes,......... 166 1 
— sats = 28,732 
Montserrat,......... 47 7,406 
Dominica,,......... 275 
St, Vincent’s,....... 131 27,734 
Nevis,....s20.- back 20 12,159 
St. Kitt’s,.......... 68 23,922 
2 LANCIB,. oo ce ccess 225 18,351 
Tele pe ecaced = Pioteae 
ee 0,642 . 
bap ease 312 i 16,836 
Bermudas, 36 § 8,920 
70,000 124 
ae | 
122 ~, 128,960 
ie 3 17,024 
{— @ 65,836" 
Pe eetoeeeeeee* 220 «a 36,000 








2,824,040 121,829,501 


Total, 
What then has raised England, a smalt 















now holds? ‘The industry, skill, and moral 
pues ad of her sons, scattered over the 
th, forming Colonies in every clime and 
on-every shore from the Arctic to the 
Antarctic Circle, from the Equator to the 
Poles, embracing an area of two millions 
and a half of square miles (or 1,620,000,000 
acres,) with a population of more than one 
hundred million mouths, yielding an annual 
revenue of nearly £30,000,000 sterling ! 

When we contemplate this wondrous 
Empire, on which the solar orb never sets, 
truly may it be said that the transmarine 
dominions of this insular Kingdom offer to 
the agriculturist measureless fields for pas- 
ture and tillage ; to the manufacturer, an in- 
calculable extension of the home market 
for the disposal of his wares; to the mer- 
chant and mariner, vast marts for profita- 
ble traffic in every product with which 
nature has bounteously enriched the earth ; 
to the capitalist, an almost interminable site 
for the profitable investment of his funds : 
and to the industrious, skilful, and intelli- 
gent emigrant, an area of upwards of two 
million eamere miles, where every species 

‘of mental ingenuity and manual labor may 
be developed and nurtured into action, with 
advantage to the whole family of man. 
England has no need to manufacture beet- 
root sugar (as France)—her West and East 
India possessions yield an inexhaustible 
‘profusion of the cane; grain (whether wheat, 
y, oats, maize or rice,) overy where 
abounds; her Asiatic, American, Australa- 
sian,and African possessions,contain bound- 
less supplies of timber, corn, coal, iron, 
copper, gold, hemp, wax, tar, tallow, &c. ; the 
finest wools are grown in her South Asian 
——— cotton, opium, silk, coffee, cocoa, 
0, saltpetre, spices, spirits, wines and 
fruits, are proc urable of every variety and 
te any extent in the East and in the West, 
in the North and in the South of the 
Empire; on the icy coast of Labrador, as 
well as the opposite pole, her adventurous 
hunters and fishers pursue their gigantic 
game almost within sight of their protec- 
ting. flag: and on every soil and under 
every habitable clime, Britons desirous of 
change, or who cannot find occupation at 
home, may be found implanting or extend- 
ing the language, laws, and liberties of their 
Father land. 

To the most remote, as well as to the 
nearest sections of the vast Empire thus 
depicted, it is our intention to direct public 
attention, being convinced thatthe colonies 
of England were raised up for her by Pro- 
vidence, for the purpose of promoting and 
extending civilization and Christianity to the 
remotest ends of the earth. 





Tur Caamracne Vintace of the present year is 
as-follows :—Verzenay 3,000 casks, Verzy and 
Villers” Malmsey 1,500, Relly, Chezney, and 
Lad¢, 1,000, Bowzy 1,000, Ambonnay 1,000, Ay 
10,000, Mareuil-and Acnay 3,000, Haut, Villiers, 
Dizy; and Cumiers 4,000, Epernay 4,000, Piérny 
4,000, Moussy 2,500, Chouly 1,500, Cramare 

000, Avize 8,000, Oger and Mesnil 16,000, 

Fertus 2,000 ; total 64,500 casks, containing 220 
battles each, making in all 14,190;000 bottles.— 
According to the estimate of the number of bot- 
tles'\which canbe procured at the different manu- 
facteties, it appears that next year, when this 
vintage comes 'to be boctled off, there will be a 

ency to the number of 3,390,000. e ma. 

vifaétory of M. de Poilly can furnish 2,000,000, 
that of M. Daube 1,500,000, that of M. de Colo- 
ret: 1,200,000, that of M. de Violaine 1,800,000, 
that.of Messrs. Pallier and Calegois 600 000.— 
The« Auzin factory 400,000, two others in the 
North 600,000; the four Lorraine factories 2,500,- 
000; “and that of Croyeny 200,000 ; total, 10,- 


000. The number ired is 14,190,000; 
mate 3,990,000—{Parvs Advertiser.) 
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Angevine’s Patent Lever and Double 
Churn. 

It appears to us that this is an improve- 
ment on the hitherto tedious operation of 
churning. From a close examination of 
this churn, when exhibited at the last 
Fair of the American Institute in this 








city, we are induced to give it our deci. 
ded approbation. It is manufactured and 
for sale at 279 Bleecker street, New. 
York, where also those who wish to ma- 
nufacture these articles may. purchase, on 
moderate terms, patent rights for states, 
counties, or towns. 
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Angevine’s Patent Washing Machine. 
These washing machines are well cal- 
culated to preserve and prevent the wear 
of clothes, to save time, labor, and ex- 
pense. They will extract stains and 
streaks from clothing, which cannot be 
taken out in any other way except by 
bleaching. The whole machine is so 
constructed that a child of 10 or 12 years 
of age may use it with the greatest faci- 
lity, being a fluted cylinder rolling on an 
inclined board, with a pounder hung on a 
spring .attached to it, as represented in 
the above plate. 
The ph siete of the patent washing 
Offers it with ‘the fullest’ confi-: 
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dence to the trade and the public. gene- 


rally, as the best of modern inventions 
for washing—saving time, greatly lessen- 
ing labor, and operating with singular fa- 
cility. 

Francis S. Lane, 279 Bleecker: street, 
New-York. 





Curonic RuevmaTism. — The -Bast 
Medical Journal strongly recomm for 
the cure of this complaint, a mixture of eq 
parts of the balsam of sulphur and spiritof 
turpentine. Six drops are given,.morning 
and evening, and the dose imcreased’' 
drops a day until it producés ary, 
when it is diminished a little, and contin® 
until the disease is removed. =” 
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First Annual, Report of the Proceedings 
of the Rensselaer Agricultural Society, 
being for the year 1834. 

On the 14th of January, pursuant to 
public notice, a meeting was held at the 
Mansion House, in the city of ‘Troy, 
when the Hon. Horatio Hicock was 
called to the chair, and Jonn I. Viete 
appointed secretary. 

The object of the meeting having been 
explained, it was, on motion of Col. H. 1. 
Genet, 

Resolved, That we de now proceed to 
form an Agricultural Society for the 
county of Rensselaer, and that a commit- 
tee be appointed to draft a constitution, 
and report suitable names for the officers 
of the society. 

The following persons were appointed 
said committee, viz., Philip Viele, Hora- 
tio Hicock, Bethel Mather, Peter Abbott, 
H. D. Groove, Christopher Van Pelt, H. 
I. Genet, and Orin Goodrich. 

On motion, a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions expressive of 
the sense of this meeting, respecting the 
objects: to be gained by association. A. 
Knickerbacker, John I. Viele, Alexander 
Walsh, N: M. Masters, and E. F. Willey, 
ware appointed that committee. 

The committee to nominate officers, 
having retired a short time, reported— 
Edmund Charles Genet, President ; 
Moses Warren, Ist, 

Martin Springer, 2d, 

Smith Germond, 3d, and 

Bethel Mather, 4th Vice-Presidents ; 

Dav. C. Norton, Recording Secretary ; 

Philip Viele, Corresponding Secretary ; 

Alexander Walsh, Treasurer. 

Henry Vandenburgh, H. D. Groove, 
and John I. Viele, together with the offi- 

cers of the society, were appointed the 
Executive Committee. 

A committee of two persons from each 
town was also appointed to obtain mem. 
bers to the society. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That N. M. Masters, H. I. 
Genet, George D. Denison, and C. Lan. 
sing, jun., be delegates from this society, 
to attend the State Agricultural Society 
on the 12th of February next 

The committee to draft a constitution, 
having retired some time, returned and re- 
ported one in form, which, after some 
amendments, was adopted, as follows. 


Constitution of the Rensselaer County 
Agricultural Society. 


The. style of this Society shall be the 
Rensselaer County Agricultural Society. 

Its objects shall be to improve the con- 
dition of agriculture, horticulture, and the 
household arts. 

Section 1. The Society shall be com- 
posed of all such residents of the county 
of Rensselaer as shall subscribe to this 
constitution, and contribute to its funds 
one dollar annually; and of such other 
persons as the Society shall elect honora- 
tymembers. ‘The payment, at one time, 





of ten dollars, or more, to the Society, 
shal! constitute..a member for life, ex- 
empt from any annual contribution. 
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Section 2. The officers of the Society 
shall consist of a president, four vice- 
presidents, a recording secretary, a cor- 
responding secretary, a treasurer, and an 
executive committee, all to be chosen, by 
ballot at each annual meeting of the So- 
ciety ; a plurality of votes to constitute a 
choice. 

Section 3. There shall be four stand- 
ing committees elected annually, each to 
consist of four members, viz. : 

Ist. On agriculture ; 

2d. On domestic animals ; 
3d. On horticulture ; 

4th. On household arts. 

Section 4. The officers of the Socie- 
ty, and a committee of three, shall consti- 
tute an executive committee and board of 
managers for the general administration of 
the affairs of this Society, and shall be 
competent to enact such bye-laws as may 


be deemed expedient and necessary ; } 


three of whom shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. ‘They 
shall have power to convene special 
meetings of the Society ; to appoint com- 
mittees to effect its proper objects; to 
take charge of and distribute plants, seeds, 
books, &c. which may be transmitted to 
the Society ; to collect, arrange, and 
publish, addresses and other communica- 
tions to the Society, in such time and 
form as they shall deem best calculated to 
promote the objects of the Society. 

Section 5. The president, or, in his ab- 
sence, the senior vice-president present, 
shall preside at all meetings, exhibitions, 
or fairs, held by the Society. 

Section 6. The corresponding secreta- 
ry shall correspond with the State socie. 
ties, and with individuals, in furtherance 
of the objects of the Society. 

Section 7. The recording secretary 
shall keep the minutes of the Society, 
and they shall at all times be.open to the 
inspection of any of its members. 

Section 8. The treasurer shall keep 
the funds of the Society, and disburse 
them on the order of the president, or a 
vice-president, countersigned by the re. 
cording secretary; and shall make a re- 
port of all receipts and expenditures to 
the Society at each of its annual meet- 
ings. 

Section 9. The election of officers shall 
be on the first Wednesday in October, 
when a fair, for the exhibition and sale 
of domestic animals, and of articles, the 
produce of the farm, garden, and work- 
shop, shall be established ; at which time 
all premiums will be awarded, and the 
pecuniary concerns of the Society be au- 
dited, and published with the general 
proceedings of the Society. 

Section 10. No member but. such as 
has contributed one dollar to the funds of 
the Society, within the year of his or her 
application, can be admitted as a compe- 
titor for premiums, In all other respects, 
every member shall enjoy equal privi- 
leges. 

Section 11. The principle adopted by 
this Society in determining questions of 
relative merit, among competitors for 
premiums, shall, be, that the person pro- 





ducing the largest yield, of the best qual. 





ity, at the least expense, is most degery- 
ing. Said 
Section 12. In rendering certificates, of 
objects for premiums, applicants shall be 
put upon their veracity, and, in addit 
to their own written statements, shail pro- 
duce satisfactory evidence. ah 
Section 13. If at any time it appears 
to the satisfaction of the board of mana- 
gers that any unfairness has been practised 
in representing objects for the bounty of 
the Society, it shall be their duty to report 
the same at the next annual meeting ; 
and a majority of the members present 
shall, at their discretion, suspend or ex. — 
pel such member from the Society. 
Section 14. This constitution may. be 
amended by a vote of two, thirds of, the 
members attending any annual meeting. 






On motion, 

Resolved, That E. F. Willey, Philip 
Viele, and H. I. Genet, be a committee 
to prepare an address to the farmers of 
this county. 

In compliance with which the following 
address was prepared and published: in 
several newspapers in the county. 


Address of the Committee appointed by the 
4 gricultural Society of the County © 
Rensselaer, to the Farmers in said 
County. 

GentLEMEN,—This address is to you! 
We intreat you to read it! You believe 
the common and generally received his- 
tory of the ofigin and progress of the 
population of the world. You then ‘be. 
lieve that the eight persons alive after 
the flood, have, in a little more than four 
thousand years, produced eight hundred 
millions! At the same ratio of increase, 
in a few years to come, every rood of 
land must support its man, and every 
acre its family, or they must perish for 
want! You know, if you are acquainted 
with the history of man, that within the 
last four hundred years, the life of man 
has been increased one half, and the ra- 
tio of increase of the population of civ- 
ilized countries has been doubled. You 
know, or may know, that the popula. 
tion of any country will be in proportion 
to the means of comfortabfe subsistence 
in it. You know, on a moment’s reflec. 
tion, that the means of subsistence. in 
any country depends, almost entirely, on 
the state of the agriculture of that coun- 
try; and that he who would improve the 
means of comfortable living in any coun. 
try, will find that he must endeaver to im- 
prove the agricultural and mechanical 
arts of that country, and especially the 
former. 

Is it, then, gentlemen, of any impor- 
tance to increase the population of the 
earth? Is it of any importance to add to 
the number of happy immortal intelli- 
gences in your own district of country ? 
Then lend your aid to improve the agri- 
culture of your own county. men 

You know that the strength and riches 
of a country are in proportion to the éx- 
cellence of its agriculture. Where a 
country has wise, skillful, and industrious 
farmers, it is rich, powerful and respecta- 





ble ; and where the contrary is found, ix 
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is a place that no man desires to see or 
cares for. Are riches desirable? Are 
power and influence desirable? Is it de- 
sirable that the region in which you live 
should present that to the eye of a stran- 
ger which is pleasant, and that a high 
price should be set upon your farms? 








Then improve the agricultural state of 
your farm, and as much as possible the 
farming interest in your neighborhood. 
Is it desirable that your neighborhood and 
your farm should be the delight of your 





own eyes, and that your home should be 
pleasant? This also, iu a great measure, | 
depends on the state of your agricultural | 
improvements. | 

Is it desirable to have things convenient | 
around you—to have your oxen strong | 
for labor, your cows and sheep sound and 
productive, and your horses handsome and | 
swift? Is it desirable to enjoy more of 
the comforts of life in your dwellings, 
and to have a few dollars in your pockets ? 
Then improve the agriculture of your own 
farm, and use your influence that your 
neighbor improve that of his farm. 

It may be done with little or no addi- 
tional toil for man or beast. Your coun- 
try may be made to exhibit an entirely 
new aspect in all its departments and in- 
terests, with comparatively no sacrifice 
on your part. In neatness, convenience, 
and beauty, it may infinitely exceed what 
now appears (o yourselves, and must ap- 
pear to every stranger passing through 
your precincts! In the number and va- 
lue of your flocks and |.erds, in the pro- 
duce of your fields, and in the cash 
avails of your toil, all may be doubled in 
six years by individual and united effort. 
Do you believe it? How much less than 
six years did it take for Stimpson, of Gal- 
way, in Saratoga county, with means not 
superior to most of you, to double the va- 
lue of his farm, and the yearly produc. 
tions of it? And all was done with no 
greater effort than any of you can easily 
make, and with no better means of infor- 
mation than are within your reach. And 
how short was the term in which W. Tay- 
lor, of Charleton, in the same county, was 
employed in rendering the value and pro- 
ductions of liis worn out lands double! 
What has been done may be done. You 
will see these things have been done in a 
thousand instances.. Several are men. 
tioned in the Cultivator, a paper just com- 
menced in Albany, at a price so low that 
you may all read it, and at value to you, 
greater than its weight in gold. You 
yourselves know, that it costs not much 
more labor to raise 200 bushels of corn 
on three acres, or even two, than to raise 
100 bushels on four acres; and every 
one must know that it is no more work to 
shear two dollars worth of wool from one 
sheep, than to shear one dollar’s worth 
from two sheep. ‘Then, gentlemen, look 
at the keeping. j 

Wilber Sherman, a farmer in this coun- 
try, known to many of you, sells his cheese 
altogether in market for ten cents, while 
others sell theirs for five or six cents per 
pound. Does it cost more to make good 
cheese than poor? The last fall one of 
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chant, called on Mr. H. Delavan, a farm-4 
er in Ballston. ‘The merchant desired to 
buy his butter. You can have it, said Mr. 
D., for 25 cents a pound; I can sell all 
the butter I can make for that price. And 
you who are now reading this, was per- 
haps trying to get 15 cents for yours. 
Soon after your committee saw sold, at 
the meeting of the Agricultural Society 
in Albany, a large quantity of butter at 
from 28 to 30 cents per pound! Does it 
take more milk to make good butter than 
poor? Are the farmers in this county 
indifferent whether they have cash or 
not ? 

A farmer in this neighborhood was 
about to sow rye on a large field. A 
friendly neighbor, who happened to see 
him, said to him, Sir, you had best sow 
wheat, and offered reasons, the resuit of 
experience. More than double the value 
in the produce of this field was effected 
by the suggestion of friendly advice and 
superior knowledge. 

These facts, among a thousand others, 
are stubborn things. They prove the po- 
sition we assumed, that your conveniences, 
influence, and cash, may be doubled in a 
short time. You still ask, how can this 
be done? Wetell you: unite with our 
agricultural society ; meet with your com- 
paniens in toil, who have had experience, 
and who have grown gray in the study 
of the best means to make the earth yield 
her treasures to the support of man. 
Meet with the farmers of your county, 
and farmers from other counties will de- 
light to meet with you. Your experience 
will greatly aid them, when you tell them 
how much your wheat was increased by 
sewing on a part of your field good house 
ashes, about the time it was coming out 
of the ground, and how much your corn 
on which you put leached ashes, and how 
much all your crops by the seasonable 
use of plaster; and you will be greatly 
edified by hearing them tell in what man- 
ner they fed and fatted their beef and 
pork, and how they managed their sheep, 
to raise 68 lambs of the best wool from a 
flock of one hundred, and how they ob- 
tained a herd of cattle, the best for milk, 
or labor, or market. Such meetings will 
teach, and such suggestions “ tell,” of 
the produce of your farms, and the cash 
in your pockets. 

This is not all: such meetings of the 
agricultural society will not, cannot fail, 
to inspire a noble ambition and emula- 
tion in the minds of many, whose farms 
are. now neglected, and give pain to the 
beholder, ‘‘ whose stone walls are fallen 
down, and over the face of them nettles 
or thistles grow in undisturbed luxuri- 
ance.” The Agricultural Society of Jef- 
ferson County has added more to the 
wealth and strength of that county than 
the mines of Golconda have to Portugal ; 
and an ancient agricultural society in 
Pennsylvania has done more to increase 
the riches of that State than the mines of 
Mexico and Peru have done to enrich 
Spain. And your agricultural society 
will do more to add to your comfort and 
riches, if you attend it, and endeavor to 











profit by it, than the gold mines of the 
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arolinas will do to enrich them and add m 
to their happiness. fl 
| It wasasimple suggestion to Landgrave w 
{Smith that introduced the cultivation of th 
ice into the Carolinas, which has dene Fg 
jmore for them than their gold mines can ft. 
o. It was a simple effort that intro. F yw 
duced potatoes into Ireland, which has Fs gy 
doubled the population and wealth of that Fo gy 
neient kingdom. And how simple the j ar 
uggestion which led to the planting of F ; 
otton in the southern States, which now f_ 

























ives employment and cash to millions! 
It is impossible that those who have 
nade improvements in agricultural know. 
edge can impart’ that information which 
is of immense value to the community, 
without meetings for the purpose of re- 
eiving it. The farmers in general pos- 
ess one noble and distinguishing trait : 
it is a readiness to impart all the valua. 
ble information which they have on the 
ubject of farming. They have no de- 
ire to keep secret those measures by 
which the condition of their neighbors 
may be improved. When, therefore, a 
vegetable of a superior kind is possessed, 
the farmer brings it to the meeting of the 
ociety : all that see it are desirous to 
vail themselves of the advantages of 
uch a superior growth. You will be 
elighted to see with what readiness and 
pleasure the farmer will tell where the 
eed inay be found, the land on which it 
must be planted or sown, the time when 
it must be committed to the earth, the 
manner in which it must be dressed dur- 
ing its growth, and the time in which it 
must be harvested. 

In the meetings of our agricultural so- 
ciety, information will thus be communi- 
cated that cannot be committed to paper, 
for the farmer will see and know, hear 
and be instructed. Farmers, who now 
address you, want the suggestions ef your 
experience and observation to assist us 
in our toils, and we are as willing to im. 
part as to receive the suggestions of wis. | — 
dom and the results of experience. We || 
trust that the farmers of the county of |) 
Rensselaer are not wanting in the neble — 
and distinguished trait of their profession — 
mentioned above ; that they will as indi- 
viduals be most ready to meet with their 
companions in toil, and impart all the dis- 
coveries they have made; and that we 
shall soon see, that our crops, our herds, 
our flocks, our comforts, and our cash, 
are greatly increased ! 

We cannot close this address without 
expressing our gratitude to a few indi- 
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viduals who are engaged in other profes- On 1 
sions and employments, who have gene- then p 
rously come forward to aid us with their the ens 
scientific knowledge and cash in the toils tlemen 
of the field. A practical farmer in @ Beth 
late address says, “ Agriculture is alrea- Dan 
dy in debt te science. Ignorance and Mart 
prejudice may deny the obligation, but all G. C 
the great improvements which have ever H. I 
been made in agriculture have been ef- Phili 
fected by the inquiries and experiments Davi 
of men of enlightened minds, of wealth Alex 
and public spirit.” H. 
Yes, gentlemen, we will ever retain @ Vand 
grateful sense of our obligations to such The 
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men in this country, whose hearts over- 
flow with desires to do good to us, and 
whose knowledge and wealth give them 
the means to accomplish what they de- 
sire, if we are in a situation to receive 
it. We feel grateful to a few such, who 
when solicited have accepted offices in 
our society, while all ihe most important 
ones are left to be filled by farmers, who 
are alone to be judges of merit in farm- 
ing, and whose hands are to distribute 
the rewards of superior industry and 
skill. Exiau F. Wittey, 

Purr VIELE, 

Henry S. Genet, 

Committee. 


At a special meeting of the Executive 
Committee, held on the 3d July, at the 
Lansingburgh Hotel, 

Resolved, That the annual meeting of 
the Society for the election of officers for 
the ensuing year be held at the Court- 
house at the city of Troy, on the 7th of 
October next, when an address will be 
delivered, on the improvements of which 
agriculture is susceptible. Also, 

Resolved, That, taking into considera- 
tion the infant state of the Society, the 
limited number of its members, and the 
deficiency of its funds, the committee has 
come to the conclusion that it would be 
inexpedient to attempt a general exhibi- 
tion and fair the ensuing fall ; but they 
confidently hope, that those who wish to 
encourage the institution will renew and 
continue their exertions to increase its 
funds, and insure its perpetuity. 


At the annual meeting of the Society, 
held at the Court-house, in the city of 
Troy, on the 7th of October, the subjoin- 
ed address was read to the Society by 
Mr. S. Blydenburgh. 

After the address, a committee was 
appointed, consisting of Mr. G. Canning, 
Mr. John I. Viele, and Mr. H. D. Groove, 
to present the thanks of the Society to 
Mr. Blydenburgh for his excellent ad- 
dress, and to request a copy for publica- 
tion. 

On motion, the following gentlemen 
were then elected honorary members of 
the Society : 

Rev. H. Colman, of Massachusetts ; 
Hen. Jesse Buel, of Albany; Mr. S. 
Blydenburgh, of Lansingburgh ; and H. 
Perrine, M. D., U. S. Consul at Campe- 
che, corresponding members. 

On motion of J. I. Viele, the Society 
then proceeded to ballot for officers for 
the ensuing year, and the following gen- 

emen were elected : 

Bethel Mather, President ; 

Daniel Rogers, 1st, 

Martin Springer, 2d, 

G. Corning, 3d, 

H. I. Genet, 4th Vice-Presidents ; 

Philip Viele, Corresponding Secretary ; 

David C. Norton, Recording Secretary; 

Alexander Waish, ‘Treasurer. 

H. D. Groove, J. I. Viele, and H. 
Vandenburgh, Executive Committee. 








The Society then appointed the follow- 





ing gentlemen a committee to solicit 
members, viz. : 

S. T. M‘Coun, Thomas White, Henry 
Vaile, G. Corning, Joseph Russell, A. 
Walsh, J. Dougry, H. Hiceck,’ A. 
Knickerbacker, Amos Briggs, W. R. Til- 
linghast, P. B. Abbot, J. B. Lattridge, 
C. Lansing, Jr., A. Worthington, T. Rey- 
nolds, P. Marsh, Z. Hewitt, J. W. Thomas, 
H. Hall, D. J. M‘Chesney, L. Eddy, D. 
Simmonds, G. T. Denison, N. Bishop, 
C. Griswold, S. Griffith, Col. Knowlson, 
R. Spencer, A. O. Spencer, O, Good. 
rich, H. Vandenburgh. 


In reply to the application, by the be- 
fore named committee, to Mr. Blyden- 
burgh, for a copy of his address, he re- 
turned the following, together with said 
copy. 

GenTLEMEN,—In consenting to prepare 
an address for your meeting, I could not 
have been prompted by any prospect of 
promoting my own interest, and I had a 
well grounded diffidence of my own abi- 
litiesto overcome. But the unconquera- 
ble attachment I feel for every thing con- 
nected with the subject of agriculture, 
induced me to comply, though not with. 
out fears of being unable to give satis- 
faction. But if I have been so fortunate 
as to meet your approbation, and if, in 
your better judgment, the crude remarks 
[ have embodied in the address can 
chance to be of any use tc the public, 
they are at your service, especially as I 
have no ambition to appear as an author 
—and if I had, I presume what I have 
written will not be thought worthy of 
criticism. S. Brypensuren. 


Address of Mr. S. Blydenburgh, read at 
the annual meeting of the Rensselaer 
County Agricultural Society, October 
7, 1834. 

Before entering upon the subject be- 
fore us, it may not be amiss to take a 
slight review of the circumstances in 
which we are placed at the time of our 
meeting. 

A being, possessed only of a theoretic 
knowledge of the human character, would 
be led by every principle of justice and 
common sense, to suppose that the high- 
est honors, the greatest wealth, and the 
deepest veneration of his fellow-creatures, 
were due to him whose talents and la- 
bors produced the greatest share of the 
necessities and comforts of life. But we 
find the reverse of this to be the case. 
We find, with very few exceptions 
throughout the world, from the earliest 
dawnings of history to the present time, 
the applause of mankind, even to idola- 
trous worship, bestowed on him who has 
destroyed the greatest number of human 
beings ; and even princely rewards and 
immortal fame to him who was most suc- 
cessful in inventing the means to do it. 
We find almost throughout the world, 
from the earliest records of time to this 
day, the right of soil, and all the profits 
arising from the earth’s cultivation, mo- 
nopolised by a few haughty and over- 
bearing idlers, who look down with inso- 
lent disdain on him whose labors pro- 


the man, whatever may be his talents or 
his genius, whose honest toils produce the 
necessaries and luxuries which they en- 
joy in wasteful profusion, as a being al- 
together unworthy of respectful notice ; 
and who holds the privilege to live and 
toil, on mere sufferance, through their 
clemency. 

But, thank Heaven ! and the invincible 
spirit of our fathers! we inherit a land 
where no such abhorrent state of things 
exist ; but where every one is born to in- 
herit and to feel the dignity of human na- 
ture. Here, the honest farmer, as he 
wipes the sweat from his sunburnt brow, 
instead of cringing and humbling before 
the insolent lord of the manor, fears no in- 
termediate being between himself and the 
God who made him. The fruits of his labor 
are all his own—he has no dread of the 
rapacity of an unfeeling tax-gatherer— 
no privileged clergy to demand the tenth 
of all his hard earnings. If he labors to 
fertilize his grounds, to beautify his 
dwelling, or to enrich and embellish it 
with fruits and flowers of every kind, he 
does it for the benefit of himself and his 
posterity. 

Is there an agriculturist in America, 
who, under these happy circumstances, 
can want ambition to urge him forward 
in the march of improvement—whose 
heart will not feel excited with noble 
ambition not to be behind his neighbors? 

I should hope there is not, for it is on 
this ambition and this emulation that the 
security. of our glorious privileges de- 
pends. 

And here, permit me to apologize for 
my boldness in presuming to address my- 
self, on this important subject, to an au- 
dience, every one of whom may, perhaps, 
understand it better than I do. But the 
fountains of useful knowledge have never 
been exhausted. No one is so penetra- 
ting as to have learned every thing.. It 
is therefore possible that J may advance 
some idea which may not have occurred 
to the mind of every one here present, 
and which it may be useful to know. 
Trusting, therefore, to your indulgence, 
rather than to my own weak and unculti- 
vated talents, I venture (o proceed. 

The employments which give subsist- 
ence to mankind in civilized life, are of 
three classes—agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce. ‘These are mutually use- 
ful and necessary to each other, in order 
to produce the greatest good in society. 
But it would be insulting the good sense 
of this audience to attempt to prove what 
you all know—that agriculture is the first 
in point of rank ; and that, though the 
others are entitled to respect and protec- 
tion, yet, that agriculture is the prime 
source of national wealth and prosperity, 
and the basis on which the others are 
founded. Wherever it flourishes, man- 
kind are furnished with the necessaries 
and comforts of life, and are comparative- 








duce the bread they eat. They consider 


ly happy—where it languishes, or is 
wholly neglected, they are miserable and 
wretched. Look, for instance, at Potosi, 
the greatest manufactory on earth of gold ° 
and silver coin; where, it is computed, 
that for centuries past, ten thousand dol. - 











lars have been manufactured daily ; but 
agriculture is neglected, and the place 
presents an appalling spectacle of wretch. 
edness and depravity. Let commerce be 
the sole business, and we will find nearly 
the same result. - 

We stand, then, on this ground, that 
agriculture is the most noble human em- 
ployment, and the United States the only 
place where it is duly encouraged, and its 
merits duly appreciated. It follows, of 
course, that to be an agriculturist, is, in 
point of usefulness, (the only just crite- 
rion,) the most exalted rank in human 
life; and that to be so in the United 
States, or, as we usually express it, to be 
an American farmer, is to hold the high- 
est station inthat rank. Who, then, can 
fail to feel his heart expand with the glow 
of satisfaction on being addressed by that 
proud title ? 

But there is no situation so happy but 
that the person who enjoys it would gene- 
rally wish to see it improved. And this 
brings us to the great and important ques- 
tion—is, or is not, the business of agricul- 
ture, especially of agriculture in America, 
susceptible of improvement ? 

In attempting to answer this question, 
I shall appeal either to facts susceptible 
of incontestible proof, or to such theories 
as are demonstrated beyond the power of 
controversy. ‘ Facts are stubborn things” 
—a single fact in point goes further than 
volumes of the finest theoretig reasoning. 
If my neighbor can raise twice the quan- 
tity of any vegetable upon an acre which 
I can raise upon a similar and adjoining 
one—orx if, in the same time, and with the 
same expense, which I require to raise an 
animal of a given value, he can raise one 
of twice the value—no farther proof can 
be wanted to show that my system of 
management needs improvement. If, in 
another country, in similar climate and 
temperature, and whose primitive soil is 
not superior to our own, better crops and 
better animals are produced, the conclu- 
sion is irresistible that our management 
is in fault, and needs improvement. To 
show that such improvements are practi- 
cable, ten thousand facts stare us in the 
face. 

Whoever is acquainted with the agri- 
culture of this country, and has travelled 
in Europe, needs no farther proof. In 
England, where most farms are rented by 
the occupier, the rent, with the taxes paid 
to government and the clergy, will 
amount to more than an average crop 
from the same number of acres in the 
United States would sell for. But we 
need not go to Europe. There is scarce- 
ly a vegetable among the common pro- 
ductions of this country, but some enter- 
prizing farmer among us has proved, by 
experiment, that the common yield is not 
one-fourth part of what may be produced 
by the same labor upon the same ground. 

But so strong are the prejudices of edu- 
cation, especially when confirmed by ha- 
bit, and still more so when that habit is 

strengthened by custom all around us, 
that not only in this country, but in every 
other, and as well among all other classes 
as agriculturists, in spite of the most 
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brilliant examples set by a few enterpri- 
zing individuals, to entice them on the 
road to improvement, mankind will still 
prefer to continue, age after age, in the 
footsteps of their fathers. ‘There are even 
some who are professed enemies to every 
improvement, and who not only ridicule, 
but utterly condemn as a dangerous inno- 
vation, the slightest deviation from that 
precise track which has been trodden 
“ since time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary”—as it is beau- 
tifully described by Cowper : 

“Such dupes are men to custom, and so prone 

To reverence what is ancient and can plead 

A course of long observance for its use, 

That even slavery, though worst of ills, 

Because transmitted down from sire to son, 

Is kept and guarded as a sacred thing.” 
‘To such people, to exhibit examples and 
state facts are time thrown away. 

But the spirit of improvement, though 
subject to lethargy, and prone to long pro- 
tracted sleep, will not sleep forever; she 
also has her waking fits; and the human 
mind, however confined and enslaved by 
prejudices or by oppression, will at times 
avail itself of its own strength. At such 
a waking fit Greece rose to a degree of 
splendor which time can never obliterate, 
and in such another the United States are 
now towering to the yet unknown summit 
of human glory. That blessed spirit is 
now transcendently awake, and her influ. 
ence is felt throughout, and even beyond 
the limits of the Christian world. The 
march is fairly begun ; and I think I shall 
not be charged with undue national vani- 
ty, if I say the United States are march. 
ing in the front rank. Within a century 
immediately preceding the present, great- 
er improvements have been made in the 
useful arts than were ever made in three 
or perhaps five centuries at any known 
period before. It is true that agriculture 
has not hitherto taken the lead in these 
advances. The more subservient me- 
chanic arts have gone forward, as a corps 
of faithful pioneers, to remove obstructions 
and prepare facilities, leaving agriculture 
to move with slow, but becoming dignity, 
as the main body in the centre, while 
commerce, in flank and rear, closes the 
procession.. To pursue this metaphor a 
moment farther, it is natural in taking up 
a line of march, to ask where is the point 
of destination and at what times we shall 
arrive at certain stages on the way? Per- 
mit me to answer, if we pursue the course 
which lies open and straight before us, (and 
there is no obstacle in the way if we do 
not place it there ourselves, ) the only point 
at which we can rest satisfied to discon- 
tinue our perseverance in improvement 
will be the greatest vegetable and animal 
productions, and in the greatest variety 
which nature will permit. The time will 
depend on our industry and perseverance ; 
it may arrive in twenty-five or fifty years, 
it may be a hundred, and it may possibly 
be never. But should any one here pre- 
sent be alive, and remember the doings of 
this meeting fifty years hence, I wish that 
person to remember that I here assert 
that, at that time, unless prevented by 
some unforeseen national calamity, the 
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agricultural productions of this country 
will be, from the same labor, from twice 
to four times what they are at present, and 
that they may as easily be so in twenty- 
five years as in fifty ; and there is rot an 
individual farmer, who, if he avails him- 
self of the means in his power, may not 
effect the same increase of profits in ten 
years. I will state the reasonings which 
have led me to this conclusion, and some 
of the facts on which these reasons are 
founded. 

The primitive earths of which soil is 
compounded are so few in number and 
so universally distributed, that whatever 
qualities may be found in one acre, anoth. 
er acre may be mixed and tempered so 
nearly to resemble it, that the difference 
cannot be told. It follows, of course, that 
whatever crop one acre has produced, if 
the soil of another acre is made similar, 
it will produce the same as the first, with 
the same treatment in a similar season. 
Let this pesition be fairly understood by 
any farmer, and, as it ought to be, adopt- 
ed as an axiom ; and let the fact be proved 
to his satisfaction, that an acre of his 
ground, properly managed, will yield a 
hundred bushels of Indian corn, with -as 
little labor as it now yields twenty-five ; 
and it would be an insult to common sense 
to doubt his readiness to adopt the plan 
and to profit by it. It is true, as I have 
already stated, that early prejudices and 
the want of more general diffusion of 
knowledge cause accounts of remarkable 
results in agriculture to be met with dis. 
belief ; but that incredulity, like mist 
which obscures the morning sun, will 
soon be overpowered by the light of bet- 
ter information, and those who have doubt- 
ed the facts be the foremost in profiting 
by them. . 

I will now lay before you a few uncom. 
mon results in agriculture, which to some. 
here present may doubtless seem incredi- 
ble, but every one of which is susceptible 
of such proof as to put all doubt at defi-. 
ance ; and which, I hope and trust, will 
soon become common to you all in your 
own practice. 

I will begin with Indian corn, as proba- 
bly it is the staple article of our country. 

John Stevens, of Hoboken, has produced 
on one acre 118 bushels and 2 quarts. © 


Earl Stimson, of Saratoga, 896 bushels - 


on 8 acres, average 112 bushels ; and 
900 bushels on 10 acres, average equal 
to 90 bushels. 

In Pennsylvania, Joseph Evans 136 
bushels, John Wolf 1274 bushels, Samuel 
Anderson 123 bushels and 12 quarts, 
Isaac Vanvookens 120 bushels, Isaac 
Buckingham 118 bushels and 1 quart, 
James Clakey 113 bushels, Jesse Cooper 
108 bushels, and Degrasse Jennings 120 
bushels. All these last applied for: pre- 
miums at the same time, in ‘one and the 
same county, and each was the average 
product of five acres. I could go on 
with a long catalogue of instances, all 
perfectly authenticated, of more than 100 
bushels to an acre, but will recite but one 
more. In 1831, Mr. Charles Bugbee, of 
Palmer, Massachusetts, where the soil is 
decidedly acknowledged to be inferior to 
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the: soil of New-York, obtained 540 
bushels from 5 acres. 

‘But the astonishing results of good 
farming are not confined alone to indian 


corn. The richest soil in the world, un- 
less replenished from year to year, will 
become so exhausted by successive crops 
of wheat, that it will produce no more ; 
while the poorest land, by skilful manage- 
ment, may, in about the same length of 
time, be made to yield an abundant crop. 
Most of the land in the eastern states pro- 
duced wheat till it became worn out by 
bad husbandry ; while in England, from 
land which has been under steady culti- 
vation for more than a thousand years, 
40: bushels of wheat are only considered 
a fair crop. 

It was stated last November, in the 

Poughkeepsie Journal, that E. Holbrook, 
| Esq., had raised 780 bushels of pink- 
| eyed potatoes from an acre, and that with 
) little labor, mostly performed by the 
plough; and that he had raised from 
| agother acre, 1,089 bushels of ruta baga 
| tumips, weighing 42 pounds to the bushel, 
equal to 33 tons, 3 qrs. and 18 pounds; 
and that the measure was made by disin. 
) terested persons, who were willing to tes. 
tify tothe production. And the same, or 
similar improvements, in almost every 
. agricultural production, whether vegeta- 
ble or animal, are the constant and natu- 
| ral results of good management. Nor is 
| the advantage confined alone to increase 
> of quantity: the quality of the articles, 
_ atid, consequently, the price in market, is 
_ frequently enhanced in nearly the same 
» ratio. ‘The produce of a well-conducted 
_ dairy is sought for with avidity at an ad- 
_ vanced price, even when ordinary articles 
\ of the kind will scarcely sell at all. In 


| the: article of cider, when that which is 


> common will not bring a dollar a barrel, 
_ that’ which is first-rate will generally 
_ command cash at five dollars. 
| — Arid even here, with increase of quan- 
| tity, quality, and price, the farmer of ta- 
lents'and enterprize does not stop. He 
» reflects that to all these udvantages he 
) can‘add variety to his stock of goods, by 
introducing such foreign articles as are 
adapted to the climate where he is situated. 
He reflects that the vast sums of money 
which leave the country annually for 
) witle and silk—an expense probably in 
» which he himself is not exempt from 
) bearing a share—might not only be saved 
* to the country, but that he could thereby 
| convert a tax into an income. 
_ We may view these things as problem. 
' aticél, and even visionary, but we can 
find them confirmed by successful prac- 
tice within a day’s ride in any direction. 

Will any one here believe that the next 
generation will be found plodding on in 
thé’ same path which their grandfathers 
trod—scratching over an acre of sterile 
ground to. get fifteen or twenty bushels 
of corn ; and throwing their manure into 
the river, or moving their barn in conse- 
quence of its accumulation. The very 
admission of its possibility would be-a li- 

1 on common sense. 

But this change cannot be effected at 
once. It must take place by gradual ad- 


of ignorance still more gloomy, are 
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vances, as the day follows the night—at 
first faintly and doubtfully gleaming, 
while the stars shine with brilliancy, but 
climbing on by imperceptible degrees, 
soon changes the gloom of night to the 
blaze of day. 

But the clouds of superstition and pre- 
judice, which have rendered our night 


fast breaking away, and bright constella- 
tions are ushering in the perfect day of 
improvement. A Buel, a Colman, and 
many others,* may be considered, not on- 
ly as stars adorning our yet benighted 
hemisphere, but as harbingers of the glo- 
rious morning of science which is soon to 
follow. 

Science and art, which were designed 
by Nature as twin sisters, for the mutual 
benefit and support of each other, have 
been from time immemorial alienated and 
estranged by the artifices of designing 
men. But, thank Heaven! they are be. 
coming happily reconciled. Science, 
tired of spinning hypothetical cobwebs in 
secret, has at length found out that she is 
indebted to her long despised sister, not 
only for the common comforts of life, but 
even for the instruments with which she 
makes her discoveries; and Art, finding 
herself no longer insulted, instead of 
groping in darkness, as heretofore, is now 
making rapid advances in the perfection 
of her labors, as she pursues them by the 
light of science. Every branch of the 
useful arts is now assuming an improved 
character, as it begins to be conducted 
on scientific principles; but inno branch 
whatever is the knowledge of those prin- 
ciples of more importance than in agri- 
culture. 

The same overbearing spirit, which has 
heretofore monopolized all the honors, 
all the respectability, and most of the 
wealth, has endeavored, and still endea- 
vors, to claim all the learning. We have 
two or three professions, which, however 
necessary, (and | have no disposition to 
question either their usefulness or their 
respectability,) cannot produce a single 
article even for their own subsistence, 
but which are with great emphasis styled 
the learned professions ; while the farm- 
er who feeds them, and who furnishes the 
materials to clothe them, is in grateful 
return greeted by the sweet-sounding ap- 
pellation of elodhopper. There can be 
no shadow of objection to giving learning 
to the man who labors for our spiritual 
good—to the lawyer, who settles our 
temporal disputes—or to the physician, 
who heals our maladies. But why, in the 
name of common sense, is it not equally 
necessary for the farmer? I would not 
dispute with either of these learned pro- 
fessions for the monopoly of the dead 
languages, but for the ever-living natural 
sciences—for mathematics, mechanics, 





* The list of those whose talents are devoted to the 
improvement of agriculture in the United States is too 
numerous to be here inserted, if we it ; but 
there is one individual whose name it wo'ald be an un- 

rdonable disregard of merit to omit. Doctor H. 

RRINE, United States Consul at Campeche, has de- }; 
voted so much talent, time, and money, on the subject, 








that it reflects disgrace on his country that he has not 
been duly encouraged. 








chemistry, botany, and zoology, and their 
subordinate branches. I contend that 
where the clergyman, or the lawyer, has 


one professional occasion for their use, © 


the farmer has fifty. By botany and 
chemistry, he learns the physiology of his 
plants, the nourishment and treatment 
they require ; and, by analyzing his soil, 
he discovers what is necessary to main- 
tain and increase its fertility. Zoology 
and natural history teach him the charac- 


ters and constitution of his animals; and ~ 


mechanics, the structure and use of his 
implements. In short, his whole business 
of life is a series of illustrations of the 
principles of science, and his whole estab. 
lishment is a scientific laboratory. : 

May we not confidently hope that the 
worthy gentlemen of these learned pro- 
fessions will at some day be willing to 
admit the scientific farmer to an equal 
rank in the scale of being with themselves? 
But the number thus favored, however, 
must, for some time to come, remain very 
limited ; for though we have colleges of 
distinguished reputation dispersed through. 
out the country, yet the course of edu- 
cation they pursue is of too abstract a na- 
ture to be of any essential service to the 
interest of agriculture. There can beno 
doubt that those who have no faith in 
book farming will smile at the idea of a 
college-learnt farmer. But how many 
things have been smiled at as ridiculous 


at one period, and at assubsequent period’ 


hailed and applauded as wonderful im. 
provements? We have theological semi- 
naries, and medical seminaries, and law 
seminaries, and military seminaries, and 
each endowed with splendid and costly 
libraries, and all the paraphernalia of sci- 
entific illustration and experiment, and 
furnished with able teachers, liberally 
supported. But poor agriculture, whose 
hand sows the seed, and whose arm 
gathers the harvest and the vintage, on 
which all our earthly comforts and even 
our very existence depends, she can 
have no seminary in which to teach her 
sons the most valuable of all arts. No 
matter—they are nething but clod-hop- 
pers ; if they can learn their letters and 
read the bible, what more can they want 
to know? Even our wise legislatures can 
grant supplies for literary and other pub- 
lic institutions with a liberality which does 
them great credit, but touch the string of 
agriculture, and it refuses to vibrate ; the 
whole instrument seems paralized and 
makes no music. 

But let me entreat the friends of agri- 
cultural improvement still to persevere, 
notwithstanding all these discouraging 
circumstances. Let the disciples of the 
old school ridicule book farming and laugh 
at the idea of an agricultural college, or 
of schools to teach the farmer how to hoe 
his corn. As I have already stated, thé 
spirit of improvement is awake! Our State 
legislature already has the subject before 
it, and the agricultural society of the State 
will doubtless pursue it with persevering 
attention. It is true, we cannot have the 
credit of setting the example and leading 
the way. Such institutions are 


established, and are producing most happy 
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results in several parts of Europe ; and 
young men are attending them even from 
this country. Let us then have the praise 
of setting the example in our own country, 
and let this State take the lead of all the 
others. Where is the man of so much 
apathy as not to be cheered with the an- 
ticipation of beholding such an institution : 
an extensive and handsome edifice, where 
our young men shall be taught, in theory 
and in practice, those immutable princi- 
ples of nature which form the only infalli- 
ble guide to all the substantial comforts 
of life? Where, by mingling the useful 
with the sweet, they will become inured 
to habits of industry: where science and 
art shall combine to inspire them with 
laudable emulation to excel each other ! 
If we are charmed with viewing a garden, 
upon a small scale, the work perhaps of 
a single, but skilful individual, how infi- 
nitely more charming must be the view of 
three or four hundred acres, planned and 
laid out with all the accumulated skill of 
ages, aided by all the lights which science 
has thrown on the subject, with all the 
beauties of the vegetable world, and all 
that is useful of the animal! Could any 
earthly prospect be more delightful? I 
answer, yes ; that of two hundred young 
men, vying with each other, in skill and 
industry, not only in improving and beau- 
tifying the establishment, but in improv- 
ing their minds by study and their bodies 
by manly labor, infinitely more pleasing 
and more to their credit than the mounte- 
bank feats of a gymnasium ; thus fitting 
themselves as brilliant lights to guide, in- 
struct, and adorn the succeeding genera- 
tion. 

This view of the subject, or rather the 
subject itself, far surpassing any picture I 
can draw of it, will soon become reality, 
if those interested in its progress do their 
duty ; and that they will do their duty, the 
talent and integrity already engaged are 
sufficient guarantee. Let this State set 
the example, and all the other States will 
imitate it. And what will hinder the 
same from taking place in every county ? 
Should one county lead the way, there 
can be little doubt but all the others will 
follow. But the county institutions will 
of course be small, compared with that of 
the State. One hundred acres of good 
land, with other suitable investments, 
might be sufficient; and what mighty 
thing would the cost of a hundred acres 
of land and a little expense in buildings 
and apparatus be for this county? There 
is abundant reason to believe that such an 
institution in each county would be an im. 
mediate source of pecuniary profit, inde- 
pendently of all its other advantages. 
But the State institution must necessarily 
lead the way. ‘That institution, then, as 
the parent or head, would furnish teachers 
for all the others, and it would also fur- 
nish seeds, plants, aud animals, of every 
description ; and as it would be foremost 
in all untrodden ground, it would protect 
the county institutions from all loss in 
new and untried experiments, and afford 
a pattern for them to follow in all their 
operations. The State could afford ex. 
penses in. books and apparatus, as well as 

















in the introduction and acclimation of rare 
and valuable exotic plants; and also in 
procuring valuable and extraordinary ani 

mals, which-would be altogether beyond 
the reasonable means of a county, much 
more so of an individual; and yet these 
valuable acquisitions would be no less so, 
either to the county or the individual, 
because they cost comparatively nothing. 
There are probably more than a hundred 
thousand respectable farmers in this State. 
Many of these have been at very consi- 
derable expense to introduce some valua- 
ble breed of animals, or even the seed of 
some extraordinary vegetable. Now, sup- 
pose the expense so incurred should, in 
some case;be a hundred dollars,—and it 
has been in many cases much more ; this 
would be a heavy tax for an individual ; 
but divide this tax among the hundred 
thousand farmers, and it amounts to one 
mill a-piece. And suppose this introduc- 
tion were effected by the United States, 
the expense to individuals would be still 
less ; the liability to imposition would be 
also less; and the chance of its being dis- 
tributed over the States, and consequently 
the public thereby benefitted, still greater. 

Let this parent, or State agricultural 
school, be attended aa it would be, and 
as I venture to say it will shortly be, by 
pupils from each of the counties, each of 
whom will be an interested representative 
of his own county ; and let each county 
have, as there is reason to hope it will 
have, a school after the same model, but 
upon a smaller scale ; and when this sys- 
tem shall even begin to be in full opera- 
tion, how abundant will be its benefits to 
every farmer in the State, as well to those 
who have not, as to those. who have been 
its pupils. If any new and valuable pro- 
duction is introduced, as fast as the course 
of nature will suffer it to multiply, it will, 
of course, be distributed fur the benefit of 
the whole. Are new agricultural imple- 
ments invented, here their comparative 
merits will be tested ; and if, upon fair ex- 
periment, found not good, they will be 
condemned, without suffering individuals 
to be imposed upon. Here, also, every 
farmer in the county may, without much 
expense, go and view the operations and 
improvements himself, and not listen to 
stories which he has no faith in, or read 
books on the subject which he does not 
understand. 

But I must quit, though reluctantly, 
this field of pleasing anticipation, but 
which, as I have already stated, I have no 
doubt, will soon be viewed a field of much 
more pleasing reality, and return from the 
long digression I have made, to the more 
immediate business of our infant institu- 
tion. We cannot commence our school 
till the State shall set us the example ; 
but we can cultivate our farms according 
to the best information we now possess, 
or ean obtain; and we can go great 
lengths in improvement without waiting 
for better education. 

By associating ourselves, as we pro- 
pose to do, together—by the united talent, 
enterprise, and means of the county— 
by comparing our experience together, 
and mutually instructing each other—and 
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by uniting all our efforts to obtain useful 
information from every quarter, and make 
every improvement in our power—we [ 
can, without doubt, make infinitely great. [— It 










































er progress than we could all do collec. [ 
tively, each acting alone in his individual — “* 
capacity. ; at 
Did I possess unlimited knowledge on [| ™ 
the subject, and were I infinitely capable [> P 
of giving instructions in agriculture, the fF > ‘ 
present opportunity would scarcely admit [_ fo 
of giving even a regular catalogue of its be 
branches, much less a system of detailed 
instructions. You will indulge me, how. [ it 
ever, in a few words, merely to point out f 
a few of those heads of the subject which F | 
I thirk most pressingly demand your at- F- 
tention, and also to offer a few brief re. F of 
marks on the best course to be pursued Ff; qu! 
in obtaining information. it 
There is an evil, which sits like an in. §)  !an 
cubus upon the very vitals of our agricul. app 
tural interest, and which, until it shall be cor 
in a good degree removed, will forever the 
paralize all our efforts to improve it ; may 
and that evil is a kind of insatiable ava- ly i 
rice to possess more land than we need, of ¢ 
or can cultivate. This is so deeply fixed men 
in our minds by early impression, that it J” land 
will be hard to overcome it. Our ances. | bene 
tors came from countries where the man wou! 
who possessed land in fee-simple was beo 
looked up to as a superior being... No mon 
wonder that when they came here,where |) "5@' 
every man could obtain it, every one was F- . 
anxious to become the lord of a little ma- F_ B 
nor. ‘This spirit has descended from F7 M 
father to son—every man reckoning his F7 Jang 
wealth by his number of acres, not by the s: 
what he produced. The inevitable con- their 
sequence is what we see from oneendof [7 to fae 
the United States to the other—our farms F mon; 
unfenced, and a miserable cultivation | get le 
scattered over four hundred acres, which Feng in 
would produce more on one hundred. f rally 
Our manure is spread over so much the h 
ground, and consequently so thin, that the differe 
rains wash it away, and it does little or no manu. 
good ; and all this for uo benefit, unless>> 9 cag, 
to make our names look more respectable} | thin} 
on the list of assessments. If a man/¥ on the 
wishes to buy land for speculation, he had | The 
better Jet it lie, than waste his time and/) ,, the 
money in attempting to cultivate more] 4... , 
than he can manage to advantage. > pur 
Whenever a man enters upon the man- |” which 
agement of a farm, the first object /7 Wo, , 
which he pays attention ought to be tof) thas cy 
see that every part is well, and thorough- | sachas 
ly, and permanently fenced. Nothingi#}” pusher, 
more preposterous than, because he thinks his lan 
he cannot afford the time and expense © F)  qwors, 
make good fences, to expose the avails of F valu “3 
all his labor and seed to be destroyed, and ho. 
at the same time teach, not only his own), 4. 
cattle, but those of his neighbors, to be might 
unruly. If his object is to turn his time yoy, 
to profit, there is nothing enhances thef 4, fiv, 
value of a farm in the eye of a purchaselF itg 5 
more than to see it well fenced, while de- time in 
cayed and ruinous fences often excilef ip, Ht 
prejudice in his mind against the real iF wilt he 
trinsic value of the land. I 
When the farm is duly fenced, the Prot 
next object in course is, by all possible tera 


means, to render it productive ; and this 
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object, though attainable by every man 
in some degree, still opens a field of study 
which may occupy the mind of the most 
intelligent farmer with profit his lifetime. 
It would surpass the limits of our pre- 
sent meeting to make even the slightest 
attempt to particularize. 1 will only re- 
mark, that plants require food as well as 
animals, and cannot, any more than they, 
thrive without it. A great part of this 
food or nourishment they draw from the 
earth, and if the earth is not replenished 
with the means of affording nourishment, 
it becomes, as the common phrase is, 
worn out, and the labor of cultivating it 
is lost. 

But various plants require various kinds 
of nourishment. The land, therefore, re- 
quires various kinds of treatment to keep 
it in erder. In some cases, it requires 
large quantities of manure to be actually 
applied, and that of different kinds, ac. 
cording to the nature of the land, and of 
the crop to be put on it. Sometimes it 
may not only be kept in order, but great- 
ly improved, simply by a proper rotation 
of crops. It often happens that the treat- 
ment which would benefit one piece of 
land would injure, or at least be of no 
benefit, to another. Thus, that which 
would be highly beneficial to sand would 
beofno use on clay. Hence it isa com- 
mon saying in England, among those who 
use marl as a manure, ; 

“ He who marles sand will soon buy land ; 

But he who marles clay throws all away.” 


Many people avoid manuring their 
land because they cannot afford it ;_ and 
the same economy teaches some to starve 
their cattle, because they cannot afford 
to feed them. ‘The latter practice com- 
monly ends in death just as the cattle 
get learnt; and the former, if it does not 
end in the death of the farmer, will gene- 
rally end in the transfer of his farm by 
the hands of a sheriff. To illustrate the 
difference by profit and loss, between 
manuring and not manuring, I will state 
a case founded on substantial facts, and 
I think the result will leave little doubt 
on the subject. 

There can be no precise standard fixed 
as the average expense of raising an 
acre of Indian corn, but for the present 
purpose I will assume twelve dollars, 
which I think is rather a low estimate 
than otherwise. I have already stated, 
that Charles Bugbee, of Palmer, in Mas- 
sachusetts, raised five hundred and forty 
bushels of corn from five acres. I knew 
his land in its original state, and I know 
twenty dollars per acre was its utmost 
value ; and I also know it could not have 
been made to produce over twenty-five, 
or, at most, thirty bushels, whatever labor 
might have been bestowed on it. I will 
now present an estimate by Dr. and Cr., 
for five years, had it been cultivated in 
its former state, and another for the same 
time in its improved state, and see how 
the two accounts will compare, and what 
will be the footings by profit and loss. 

In the first instance I will debit the 
account for the outsets, and credit the re- 
turns thus— 
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Dr.—5 acres of land at $20, $100 00 











5 years’ interest at 6 per 
cent. . . . ‘ 30 00 

5 years’ cultivation of 5 
acres, at $12 per acre 
per annum, . - 300 00 
Total, $430 00 
Cr.—The same land, . - $100 00 

5 crops of corn at 25 

bushels per acre annual. 

ly, 125 bushels each, at 
50 cents, . * 362 50 
Total, $462 50 


Making, in five years, a net gain of 
$32 50. 
We will now make the estimate on 
the land in its improved state. 
Dr.—The ground and interest 
as before, 2 - $130 00 
125 loads of manure at $1, 125 00 
5 loads per acre per year 








for 4 years afterward, 100 00 
5 years’ cultivation as be- 
fore, ‘ ; i 300 00 
Total, $655 00 
Cr.—5 crops of corn at 108 
bushels per acre, 2700 
bushels, at 50 cents, 1350 00 
5 acres of land, now worth 
at least $60 per acre, 300 00 
Total, $1650 00 


Leaving a balance on the profit side, of 
$995. 

However extravagant this estimate 
may seem to those who have not duly 
considered the subject, it is no more than 
a fair, view of the difference between 
manuring and not manuring. 

As to the various modes of improving 
your soil, whether by actual manuring or 
rotation, or both united, and in what 
manner, you will find at least much in- 
formation in the various periodicals de- 
voted to the subject in our own State. 
Among these the New-York Farmer, and 
the Genesee Farmer, are especially. en- 
titled to notice ; but the little Cultivator, 
edited by the President of the New-York 
Agricultural Society, contains more va- 
luable information on the subject than 
was ever offered to the public at the 
same expense. 

But even with the assistance of these 
publications, until the State and county 
schools shall be established, and in full 
effect, the most copious source of infor- 
mation will be the united efforts of the 
State and county societies. It is to so- 
cial intercourse that we owe nearly all 
the improvements which distinguish ci- 
vil society. Improvements which per- 
haps the most ingenious member of soci- 
ety would never have dreamed of in a 
solitary state, are presented in society 
almost every day; and these, multiplied 
into each other by constant interchange 
of ideas, are increasing, in proportion, 





the stock of useful knowledge. 5 
It is true, our society, in its present in- 








cipient state, scarcely presents an epi- 





tome of what we have reason to hope it 
will soon appear. But what is never be- 
gun can never be accomplished. The 
astonishingly beneficial eflects of ag- 
ricultural societies present themselves 
around us in every direction. The mo- 
ney and time it will cost individually to 
make this society highly respectable are 
too trifling to be worthy of serious no- 
tice ; while the benefits resulting from 
the united efforts of all the talent and 
enterprise in the county will be beyond 
the power of calculation. Every one, by 
bringing his individual stock of know. 
ledge into the general mass, will be enti- 
tled,to the benefit of the whole, for know. 
ledge never lessens by being divided. 
Each one will feel his ambition increased 
by emulation, and his desire not to be be- 
hind his associates will constantly in- 
crease his efforts for his own benefit. In 
short, if we consider the trifle it will cost, 
and the immense benefits naturally re- 
sulting from it, it is hardly to be believed 
that any respectable farmer in the county 
will withhold his name from becoming a 
member of the Rensselaer Agricultural 
Society. 





Waste or Manure.— But as an exam- 
ple may perhaps bring this before you in a 
stronger point of view than in any other 
way I can put it, let me suppose that some 
of you should purchase a little tea at a gro- 
cer’s ; as long as you keep it dry and shut 
up from’ the weather, it will preserve its 
original strength, even for years ; but when 
you put it into a teapot, and pour water . 
on it three or four times, the strength is all 
gone, and your tea becomes, I may say, 
dead useless matter. It is just so with your 
manure. I see it often placed in such situ- 
ations that the rain water from your house 
and offices, and the seepage from the higher 
grounds, all run through it; thus eve 
shower floods it day after day, carrying o 
a some part of the strength, until at 
length it is left as dead and as useless as 
the leaves thrown out of the teapot. 

Surely no man in his senses will persist 
any longer in such gross mismanagement. 
If you were to observe a man quietly stand 
by and see his potatoes destroyed, which 
were to be the chief support of himself and - 
his family, you would say he was either 
mad or a downright idiot ; and if this would 
be your opinion of him, what can you say 
of piper when you stand by and ‘daily 
look on at the destruction of that manure 
by which your potatoes are to be pro- 
duced »_Blacker’s Essay.] 





Satting Burrer.—The quantity of salt 
for butter that is not to be eaten for several 
months after salting, should not be less than 
half an ounce of salt, mixed with 2 drachms 
of sugar and two drachms of nitre, to six- 
teen ounces of butter. The sugar improves 
the taste, and the nitre gives the butter a 
better color, while both of them act with the 
salt in preserving the butter from rancidity. 
If the salt is not minutely mixed into the 
butter, that on which it rests will have a 
yellow or brownish color, while the rest 
will be of a white color, which, in dairy lan- 
guage, is termed “‘ pyety butter,” that brings 
an inferior price. But although the butter 
has to be kneaded among the water, and the 
salt well mixed into it, care must be taken 








not to bake or knead it too much,:otherwise . 
it will become tough and gluey—[Quar. — 
Journal. ]} oA 
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Boox Farmine.—Those who are preju- 
diged against book farming, should duly 
consider Mr. Gaylord’s definition of it in the 
Genesee Farmer. 

A few cultivators of the earth agree to 
communicate to each other the results of 
their ¢xperience in farming : raising cattle, 
sheep and hogs—the best modes of prepar- 
ing atid using manure—the mcst profitable 
crops, and the best mode of raising them— 
the best breeds and the best modes of fat- 
tening animals—and, in short, all things of 
general interest relating to the occupation of 
afarmer, These results are committed to 
writifig, go through the press, and become 
a book. Te who chooses to follow the re- 
stilts of enlightened experience as there de- 
tailed; is guilty of book farming. A gentle- 
man who: has money, inclination and leis- 
uré, following nature as a guide, commences 
a series of agricultural experiments, whith 












flow to the Susquehannah and Mississippi, 
on the south, and the counties of Madison, 
Oneida and Oswego, on the east—a tract of 
country about 50 miles in width by 150 in 
length, and containing not far from 8000 
square miles,—is unquestionably one of the 
finest farming countries in the world, and 
possesses within itself more sources of ag- 
ricultural wealth than any portion of the 
United States. In the amount of quantity, 
and excellence of quality, of its wheat, it is 
confessedly without a rival; and owing to 
peculiar causes, unless there is the most 
gross mismanagement in the treatment of 
the soil, this superiority it must retain. Lime 
and gypsum, two of the substances most re- 
lied on tor keeping land in good heart, or re- 
storing that which has been impoverished by 
bad management, are found in almost every 
section of this district in inexhaustible quan- 
tities ; and in these two minerals, aided by 
the other means within the reach of the 
husbandman, is found a resource, which, if 





result in doubling the means of existence 
from a given quantity of land; or, in. other 
‘words, makes two blades of grass, or two 
biishéls of wheat, grow where but one grew 
before. Such a man is a benefactor to his 
country ; but, if actuated by a noble regard 
for,the: general good, and anxious that all 
should partake with him in the benefit, he 
sends a history of his proceedings toa jour- 
nal, that others may avoid his errors, it is 
denounced as a mere whim—as nothing but 
farming. No matter how important 
or, how valuable the published accounts may 
be,.if they add one half to the productive- 
ness.of a farm, there are many, too many, 
who scout them as unworthy of notice. If, 
however, we were required to point out the 
men who had done the most to advance the 
agricultural interests of the state or country 
--who have introduced the most successful 
methods of raising crops, and improving the 
il—wwe should be obliged to fix on these 
who, are emphatically book farmers ; men 
o were bred to other pursuits, but have 
relinquished them for the safe, honorable, 
,» in their case, eminently successful cul- 
tivation of the soil. 

To all then, who aspire to the honorable 
title of an intelligent tiller of the soil, we 
say, take some standard agricultural work 
—to every present subscriber to the Farmer, | 
we say, not only continue your subscrip- 
tion, and endeavor to promote its circula- 
tiofi, among your neighbors, but become a 
contributor to its columns of the results of 
your farming experience—your success : nd 

our failures—preserve the numbers cz re- 
ly, and see when each volume closes, they 
are well bound. Read carefully, compare 
thoroughly, reduce your knowledge to prac- 
tice, and you will be singularly unfortunate 
in , if you do not find yourselves remu- 
nerated tenfold. Witurs Gay.orp. 
Olisco, December, 1834. 








Wueat anv Som or West New-York. 
—We do not believe either theory, or the 
most. improved practice, will bear out the 
writer in his mazim, at the conclusion of 
the following extract from the Genesee 
Farmer. From the experiments that have 
been made in various sections of our primi- 
tive country, and from our notions of scien- 
tifie agriculture, we believe many farmers 
who now enjoy good water, will be enabled 
to, raise as good wheat as grows in the 
Genesee country. 

‘Phe territory of New-York, included be- 


tween Lake Ontariv on the north, Lake Erie 
O'thid-west) the line which divides the wa- 


used with ordinary skill, cannot fail to ren- 
der West New-York for ages, perhaps for 
ever, deserving its present high reputation 
of being the granary of America. In this 
territory wheat is, and probably will be, the 
great staple; to its culture, then, the atten- 
tion of our farmers generally is directed ; 
and any thing which has a tendency to pre- 
pare the soil for this valuable crop, or pre- 
vent the exhaustion of those peculiar quali- 
ties, on which the excellence of the wheat 
grown is founded, will receive a paramount 
regard. Thiut there is a great difference in 
the capability for making fine flour in wheat 
eu on the northern or southern slope of 

est New-York, is so well known, that no 
proof of the fact need be adduced. Expe-7 
rienced millers have assured us, that this 
difference is equal to at least ten per cent. 
The wheat kernel, to be good, must be 
plump, thin skinned, and exhibit, whenever 
cut or broken, a body white of itself, and 
which is converted into flour by the slightest 
process. Inferior wheat, on the contrary, 
will be hard, dark colored, and when cut or 
broken, appear solid, smooth, and: tena- 
cious; such wheat can never make the first 
quality of flour. It is only on lands where 
lime is abundant, or where what is termed 
the hardness of the water indicates its ex- 
tensive prevalence in the soil, that the finest 
wheat is produced. It may be set down as 
a maxim in practical husbandry, that good 
water, and good wheat land, are incompati- 
ble with each other; or in other words, that 
countries of primitive formation are not by 
nature adapted to wheat. 





Corn—Improveo Hussanpry.—In the 
National Intelligencer we find the following 
extract from the Journal of a Traveller for 
agricultural information. We would re- 
commend every young farmer, in particu- 
lar, to travel in good farming districts, and 
to keep a diary of all he sees and hears that 
is, or may be, of importance. 

Nov. 1, 1834.—Visited Mr. John Semmes, 
of St. Mary’s county, Maryland, who in- 
forms us that his great crop of corn aver- 
aged upwards of twenty-five barrels the 
acre. Respectable judges of the county 
were appointed to ascertain the quantity of 
corn ; and, after-having accurately surveyed 
one acre, the corn was gathered and mea- 
sured. First, a barrel being shelled to as- 
certain the accuracy of the barrel, eighteen | 
or twenty of the respectable gentlemen of 
the county and of the adjoining county were 
present, sawthe land measured, saw the 
corn measured, and are ready at any time 














ters flowing into the lake from those which 


to. testify the fact, that the average acre, 


[FueRvany, 





measured in their presence, amounted to 
twenty-five barrels and sume per-acre, 
This farm is situated on the Patuxent river, 
fifteen miles below the ‘Cool Springs,” or 
Charlotte Hall, and adjoining the farm on 
which Cole’s Tobacco Inspection is—and 
the third from the Queen Tree. The farm 
is uncommonly hilly. 

Process.—He prepares his ground by 
clover, the ground laid off from five by two 
and a half to three feet. The corn, then 
dropped, three grains in the check, followed 
by persons who drop on the corn, or even 
if they are in advance of the corn droppers, 
a handful of two-thirds slacked ashes, and 
one-third plaster, mixed before it is dropped. 
Should the corn not come up regularly, he 
drops one or two seeds more, as may be ne- 
cessary. He gathers his seed corn fromthe 
field before gathering the crop, so as to have 
a choice ofears. He plants from the Ist to 
the 10th of April, and ploughs four inches 
deep. 





Earty Corn anp Wueat.—The follow- 
ing article was communicated to the N.E. 
Farmer by the Hon. Samuel Lathrop. We 
wish it was more general among men of in- 
fluence to show their respect for agricul- 
ture, by communicating to periodicals the 
results of their experience and observation. 

Last year, H. Huxley & -Co. 81 Barclay 
street, obtained this corn from Judge Buel. 
Mr. D. F. Ames, of New-Jersey, planted it 
afier his neighbors had finished planting 
their white corn. Mr. A.’s ripened first. Mr. 
D. S. Mills, of Long Island, planted it so 
late that other varieties would not have 
come to perfection. He had a good, though 
not a full crop. 

Dear Sir—The farmers living in the valley 
of Connecticut river have, within a short 
period, greatly extended the cultivation of 
wheat beyond that of former years ; a con- 
siderable proportion, probably the greater 
part, is sown after corn. Wehave suffered 
great inconvenience, and sustained some 
loss, from the impracticability of getting off 
our corn in season to sow the ground. Grain 
sown very late is more liable to be winter 
killed, and more exposed to blast, than that 
which is sown in its proper time. It has re- 
peatedly happened with me, and I have not 
been behind all my neighbors, that I have 
not been able to get through the wheat sow. 
ing till after tle middle of October. This is 
quite too late to expect a good og The 
business ought to be completed in ae 
ber, and if it could be done by the middle of 
that month, I think we should be more cer- 
tain of success. 

In the summer of 1833, I was conversing 
with Judge Buel, of Albany, on this subject, 
when he informed me, that for a number of 
years, he had cultivated a kind of corn which 
was about a fortnight earlier than the kind 
most commonly used, and that he thought it 
equally profitable for cultivation. In conse- 
quence of this information I procured my 
seed corn of him last spring, and planted no 
other this season. The crop has exceeded 
my expectations. I never had a better one 
from the same quantity of land, and it came 
to maturity some time earlier than other 
fields of corn in the vicinity. I think it will 
prove a valuable species to those who wish 
to Sow their land with wheat. In orditiary 
séasons, it will have become. sufficiently 
ripe for harvest by the middle of September. 
It is a species of the twelve-rowed corn, but 
the growth of stalk is very small, com; 
with the twelve-rowed corn which I have 
been accustomed to plant—not exceeding 
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one half the weight; of course, the ex- 
haustion required to sustain an equal num- 
ber of stalks is much less. This species of 
corn will bear planting much thicker than 
any other kind of field corn which I have 
ever cultivated. I this year planted the hills 
three: feet apart in both directions, intending 
to have three stalks in each hill. But it 
may be planted three feet by two and a half, 
and then the ground will not be more sha- 
ded than it is with the corn generally raised 
here, when planted in squares of three and 
a half feet. The ears set low on the stalk, 
w to a good size, and the grain is heavy. 
think it isas valuable for use as any other 
kind of this grain ; and from the fact that 
it will bear planting so thick, I believe that I 
can secure a larger product than from any 
other that I have ever tried. But the cir- 
cumstance that gives it its chief excellence 
in my estimation, arises from the fact, that 
I can gather my corn in season for the sow- 
ing of wheat. In the most unfavorable sea- 
son, the wheat may be sown in September, 
and in very favorable seasons, early in that 
month. 
Iam, very respectfully, yours, &c. 
Samvuet Laturop. 
West Springfield, Oct. 23, 1834. 





Gypsum.--Raspail has decided, as the re- 
sult of a series of experiments, that “ it is 
not the leaves of the leguminous plants that 
absorb the gypsum which is dusted over 
them, but the roots, when the dew or rain 
has washed it into the soil; and hence the 
advantage which has been found of applying 
this powder a little before the dew comes 
on.” It was the practice of John Taylor, 
conspicuously known as the author of Ara- 
tor, and one of the best practical farmers in 
Virginia, to sow his plaster for tillage crops 
before the last ploughing, that it might be 
buried in the soil, where the roots of plants 
required it. In applying it to grass_lands, 
he recommended, if our memory serves us, 


‘that it be applied early, that the spring rains 


might convey it to the roots. e have, in 
the pamphlet of Judge Peters, upon the ap- 
plication of Gypsum, another corroboration 
of the correctness of M. Rapsail’s conclu- 
sions. In many instances, there nafrated, 
where the gypsum was sown at the com- 
mencement of a drought, or late in the sea- 
son, it b pamerg no apparent benefit that 
year. It would be useful if farmers would 
satisfy themselves upon this head, by sow- 
ing a part of a field early and a part late—a 
part before the last ploughing, and a part 
So far as our 
opinions have been formed from practice, 
they are in favor of sowing on grass in 
April, and for tilled crops before the last 
ploughing. 





Pustic Lanps.—From one of the docu- 
ments accompanying the Report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, it appears that 
during the year ending 31st December, 1833, 
there were sold of the public lands, 3,856,- 
227,056 acres, for $4,972,284 84; and that 
the amount received in cash was $4.559,- 
221 99, in forfeited land stock $47,230 55, 
in military land scrip $365,832 30—making 
a.total of $4,972,284 84,as above. The 
amount of incidental expenses was $153,- 
268 33; and the amount paid into the Trea- 
sury; $3,967,681 55. 

uring the first three quarters of 1834, 
there were sold 2,372,981,035 acres, for 
$2,996,596 01, of which $2,821,291 78 were 
paid in cash, $19,065 27 in forfeited land 
stock, and $156,238 95 in military land 
scrip. Jncidental expenses, $115,799 79. 
Paid into the Treasury during the same pe- 
riod, $3,076,475 50. ' 








‘Sea Warer as Manvrx.—Several in- 
stances are recorded of the benefits of salt 


water. The potatoe crop has been very | 
It should not- 


considerably increased by it. 
be applied when the ground is dry, lest it 
kill young and tender plants, and injure 
others. 





Pirrs’ Horse Power anp THRASHING 
Macuine.—We were next summoned to 
examine Pitts’ improved Horse Power and 
Thrasher. This is an improvement invent- 
ed and patented by Messrs. J. A. and H. A. 
Pitts, of Winthrop, and your committee 
think that a very considerable improvement 
has been effected by them. The principle 
is on the plan of the Endless Chain—but the 
horse travels upon wood, and the logs are 
kept from sagging by a new and ingenious 
application of a system of rolls, called by 
the inventors “surface rolls.” The im- 

rovements appear to be—1. A greater ease 
or the horse ; 2. Less weight in the ma- 
chine ; 3. Less expense to the purchaser. 
It can be easily ooh, with slight additional 
expense, for two horses. It thrashes clean, 
and on the whole is a valuable implement 
for the farmer. We think the Messrs. Pitts 
richly entitled to a gratuity for introducing 
their improvement among us. 


Putien’s Metatiic Wasu-Boarv.—A 
new invention for washing was presented 
by Mr. J. Pullen, of China. This consisted 
of a plate of copper or zinc, fluted in the 
form of our common wash-boards, and af- 
fixed toa board of suitable size. ‘This in- 
vention is neat, smooth, and durable ; and 
the Chairman of the Committee, having 
used it in his family, can cheerfully recom- 
mend it to the public as being a useful im- 
pe a ge wearing rough nor rusting. 

e would recommend that a gratuity be 
given Mr. Pullen for his invention.—[Ken- 


i} mebec Agri. Soc.] 





Turnpixe Roaps.—A plan has been for 
seme time under the consideration of gov- 
ernment, and is sie to be brought into 
operation, which would be of considerable 
importance to travellers. It is proposed, 
along the line of mail roads throughout 
England, to erect laborers’ cottages at a 
distance of one mile from each other, to be 
occupied by diseharged soldiers having pen- 
sions; each man to have the eare of one 
mile of road, to keep it in order, and render 
every assistance in case of accident. This 
plan will, of course, be connected with the 
long talked-of abolition of turnpikes and 
road-trusts, in many instances a great nui- 
sance, which are generally leased out to 
speculators, who, in some instances, re- 
ceive double the amount which is actually 
expended in the improvement of roads. The 
adoption of this plan will afford great pro- 
tection to travellers ; and, in case of acci- 
dents, assistance may always be obtained 
within the distance of halfa mile. The in- 
habitants of each cottage will be provided 
with every necessary to render assistance 
in case of accidents or robberies, and will 
also be provided with a large bell, to give 
an alarm along the road in case of need.— 
[London paper. ] 





Rice To ratren Fow1s.—Rice and skim- 
med milk, heated until the rice swells, are 
said to fatten fowls very fast. It should be 
free from acidity, and consequently pre- 
pared every day. This food is said to be 
cheap, and to give a superior whiteness to 
the flesh. 


AMERIVUAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. 
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ALTERNATE HusBanpry has been a prin- 
cipal means of converting one of the p 
counties of England, the county of orfate. 


| into one of the most productive and w 


Most of this county possesses a sanily soil. 
Sixty years ago, summer fallows, accord- 
ing to Young, were. comnron’ there, and 
fields were left in grass three years. At the 
close of the last century, according to the 
same writer, no such things as summer fal- 
lows were known, and grass was left bit 
two years. The number of horses was les- 
sened; ploughings were not so frequent, 
often but one for barley ; and some trusted 
to mere scarifying, and succeeded well. 
This change of system had the effect to in- 
crease the product one-quarter and one- 
third. The same system is — into 
operation upon our sandy soils, and with 
equal, if not greater advantage. 





Mart 1n New-Jersey.—The Monmouth 
Enquirer remarks, that wherever this ma- 
nure has been discovered in that and some 
of the southern counties of the State, a 
dozen blades of grass grow where. none 
grew before; cold and barren fields have 
been made to bring forth luxuriant harvest ; 
and lands have increased in some instances 
by this means $50 an acre. A proper geo- 
logical survey of the State would probabl 
lead to the discovery of many more marl- 
pits, for it appears that the farmers them- 
selves have not become familiar with the 
external appearances which indicate their 
existence. Some simple process is also 
said to be very much needed. ‘to enable our 
farmers to discover what isand what is 
not marl, and what the quality and compo- 
sition of the different species. 





To save Fruir TREES INJURED BY 
Micr.—A correspondent of the Genesee 
Farmer had a choice apple tree peeled by 
mice, six inches above ground. By heaping 
earth above the peeled part, he eventually 
succeeded in saving the tree. 





Scyrne Syearus.—Mr. Silas Lamson 
of Cummington, has a great reputation for 
ood scythe sneaths. He employs: about 
fifteen hands, and makes nearly two hun- 
dred a day. He intends to manufacture 
fifty thousand a P rg and the proceeds of 
his sale will not fall much short of $25,000 
annually! This is but one specimen of Yan- 
kee thrift and industry. 





Hypropsosia 1x A Horse.—A few days 
ee to the 2d Nov., says the Allegany 
epublican, a dog belonging to Mr. Culver, 
of this village, was observed to be unwell, 
showing evident symptoms of Rabies Ca- 
nina, but not suspected as such at any ‘ime 
by the family. n the 2d, while accom. 
anying Mr. C.’s team, he bit one of the 
orses severely in the nose; the wound 
bled freely, and healed. On the 28th, (26 
days after the bite,) the horse was’ seized 
with the disease, and died on Wednesda 
morning the 3d, showing throughout as well 
marked a case of hydrophobia in this animal 
as any on record. The annals of medical 
science do not furnish a more extraordi 
nor interesting example of muscular power 
than was witnessed in this case, the animal 
having, (while' laboring under ‘a violent 
spasm,) actually fraetured one of his legs 
above the gambril joint, ane by the ‘'vio- 
lent action of the muscles. This would ap- 
pear incredible, if there were not several 
—— present at the time ‘it occurred. 
he dog left home the next ay after biting 
the horse, and was shot at Mr. Church’s, 
where he bit several dogs and fowls. 
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ber number of the Edinburgh Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture, Mr. R. McAdam 
gives an article on the history and uses of 
the potato. Although this vegetable was 
known to Europeans soon after the disco- 
very of America, yet, for more than 100 
years, its merits were unknown to the pub- 
lic. Not until about the middle of the 18th 
century, was it cultivated as a field crop in 
Great Britain. It has since been rapidly 
spreading over the civilized world. Now, 
millions and millions of bushels are annually 
cultivated. In a comparatively few years, 
it will be cultivated in other vast and popu- 
lous portions of the globe ; and thus, even 
the present immense quantity will be many 
times quadrupled. We make a few ex- 
tracts on the uses of the tuber. 


Cooking Potatoes in various ways.— 
There is perhaps no species of” food that can 
be consumed in a greater variety of ways, 
than the potato. Among us,the only modes 
in use are three or four, such as boiling, 
roasting, or frying ; but our French neigh- 
bors, who surpass us, and all the world, in 
every thing relating to cookery, at least so 
far as infinite variety is concerned, have 
several other ways of preparing this root. 
A French gentleman invited to dinner thirty- 
two of his friends, promising to each a dif- 
ferent dish, and yet all composed of the 
same material. They assembled, found be- 
fore each dish a cover, and, upon takin 
their seats, discovered that each guest h 
really a different dish, though all formed of 
eggs! One of the company immediately re- 
peated the invitation to all the persons pre- 
sent for next day, when he promised to re- 
gale them in a similar manner, on another 
single substance, metamorphosed into thirty 
two different forms. They came and dined 
very comfortably on thirty-two distinct and 
pa:atable dishes, all composed of potatoes. 

Frosted Potatoes.—It is a very remarka- 
ble circumstance, that in frosted potatoes, 
itfis only the juice, or liquid part!of the root, 

at is affected, and not at all the farina or 
flour, which may be equally well extracted, 
and will be found as white and good as if it 
had not been ,frozen, provided the root is 
not ~ rotted, which in process of time it 
will become. The following singular illus- 
tration of this took place in 1794: A field of 
potatoes at Camstradden, in Dumbarton- 
shire; was laid under water, by a sudden 
rise of Lochlomond. A quantity of these 
was got up, and in part brought home. Be- 
ing wet, they were laid on the floors of out- 
houses to dry; but in a few days they were 
so spoiled as to be unfit for feeding cattle. 
A heap of the potatoes was left on the 
ground; when turned over next spring, 
some starch was found at the bottom, which 
excited a suspicion, that though the root had 
been affected by the frost, yet that the flour 
had remained uninjnred. This was found 
to be the case ; and aquantity of the farina 
was collected from the heap, part of which 
was distributed in Dumbartonshire, and the 
remainder was brought to Stirling, in 1804. 
As arrow-root had become fashionable about 
that time, it was often used as a substitute, 
and omg, ate of it without knowing the dif. 
ference. In 1825, a dish of it was made with 
milk, and two gentlemen who supped on it, 
declared that they would not have known it 
from arrow-root. A specimen of this same 


flour of 1794 was sent to Sir John Sinclair 
in 1826, and it seemed as good as any pro- 
duced from the potatoes of that year, after 





having been kept for above thirty years, 


known that the manufacture of bread, even 
when conducted by the most skilful and ex- 
perienced bakers, is sometimes very diffi. 
cult. From the various casualties to which 
wheaten flour has been liable, from disease 
in the crop, or bad management in the keep- 
ing or grinding of the grain, it frequently 
loses some of its most essential qualities, 
and causes the bread, in defiance of the ba- 
ker’s art, to contract a sourness, which is 
both disagreeable to the taste and prejudi- 
cial to health. Fortunately, a remedy has 
heen discovered of late years : that of mixing 
with the flour a small quantity of potato 
starch, previously converted into a jelly. 
This kind of bread is remarkably 'ight, and 
keeps longer moist than any other bread. It 
toasts much better, and makes better bread 
puddings. 

Potato Flour for Children.—Another 
most important use to which potato flour 
can be applied, is to give it, boiled in milk, 
in the proportion of twe spoonfuls of flour 
to one pint of milk, to young children, 
brought up by hand, and not at the breast, 
or after they are weaned from the breast. 

Potato Starch‘ for Weavers.—Until of 
late, this was entirely made from wheat, and 
still a great proportion of it isso. But if 
potato starch were universally adopted for 
the purpose, as is the case now throughout 
France, a very great consumption of wheat 
would be saved. This substance is also put 
to another use, namely, the making of size, 
which, for some purposes, such as white- 
washing, is greatly superior to common 
size, as it has no offensive smell, and has a 
more durable whiteness. 

Potato Cheese.—The manufacture of this 
is carried on in Thuringia and Saxony, and 
it has the advantage of telsining its fresh- 
ness for several years, provided it be kept 
in close vessels. -It is prepared by boiling 
the potatoes, and reducing them, when cold, 
to a pulp, rejecting the skins. Sour milk is 
added, or else sweet curd with the whey 
eg out, in the proportion of a pint to 

lb. of pulp. It is kneaded several times, 
drained in small baskets, and simply dried 
in the shade. 

Coffee from Potatoes.—A mode has been 
suggested by a French chemist for convert- 
ing potatoes into a substance resembling 
coffee. He mixes some best olive oil with 
a certain portion of dried potato flour, and 
then adds a small quantity of coffee-powder. 
He asserts that this will produce a liquor 
more agreeable than coffee. 

Potatoes used for Dyeing and Cleansing. 
—A chemist in Copenhagen has discovered 
that the flowers of the plant may be used in 
dyeing. By this means a beautiful yellow 
color may be obtained, which is solid: and 
durable. By plunging the color into blue, 
it becomes a perfect n. Ithas likewise 
been found, that the juice contained in the 
potato will produce a grey color of great 
beauty. The liquor drawn off in the pro- 
cess of making potato starch, wiil clean 
silks, woollens, or cottons, without damage 
to the texture or color. It is also good for 
cleaning wainscots. 

Potatoes prevent Incrustations in Steam 
Boilers.—Potatoes are used with excellent 
effect in the boilers of steam engines, for 
preventing the gathering of a calcareous in- 
crustation on the bottom, which is gradually 
deposited from the water employed. The 
potatoes give out a glutinous substance 
which entangles the particles in the water, 
and prevents them from incrusting the iron 
of the boiler. 

Potatoes a cure for the Scurvy.—A medi- 
cal use of the potato has been lately sug- 








gested in a valuable French publication ; 


for, the scurvy. potatoes were ad. 
ministered with perfect. success to sailors 
afflicted with the disorder, after other ap. 
proved medicines had been given im vain. 
As roasted potatoes are the most effectual, 
it seems probable that the remedy depends 
on some of the substances contained in the 
black liquid which boils out of potatoes, and 
which is retained in roasting. 





Fire From AsHes. — Some time in the 
month of November, passing a neighbor’s 
barn, we discovered the straw on the dung 
heap, which was heaped up against the 
barn, to be on fire. In a few minutes the 
building would have been in flames. The 
fire was occasioned by hot ashes thrown 
on the heap. The following spontaneous 
combustion from ashes is from a lecture on 
heat, by Prof. Suiru, formerly of New- 


Haven. 

‘Perhaps there are few people who are 
acquainted with the fact that ashes made 
by burning hard wood, such as ash, maple, 
&c., in a fire place, and taken up dry, are 
capable of producing spontaneous combus- 
tion, simply by receiving a degree of mois- 
ture, or by coming in contact with a wet 
board or stave, or being exposed to a very 
damp atmosphere. It is generally believed 
when fire is kindled by ashes, that it is 
caused by coal being put away with the 
ashes while on fire; but this is a mistake. 
The coals, if they were on fire, when buried 
in ashes, and excluded from atmospheric air, 
would soon be extinguished, or if the 
were not, they could not kindle fire wit 
the atmospheric air excluded. The spon- 
taneous combustion of ashes proceeds from 
a very different principle. 

‘‘Hard wood ashes, when they are first 
made, and while they are kept dry, contain 
a metal called potassium, which is the 
basis of potash. This metal is very com- 
bustible, and has so strong an affinity or 
attraction for oxygen, the supporter and 
cause of combustion, that it ane oxygen 
from water, the moment that it touches it, 
and burns with a vivid flame, and the 
product of this combustion is potash, that 
is, potassium saturated with oxygen, or 
what may be called the oxide of potassium. 
It should be noticed, too, that water is.a 
compound of oxygen and hydrogen, and 
that when the potassium comes in contact 
with water, it takes the oxygen from it, 
and the hydrogen being set free increases 
the combustion. The simple explanation 
then is this: dry ashes, when first burnt, 
contain in them a metallic substance, which 
is highly inflammable, and which is set on 
fire by moisture. Quick lime and water 
produce heat sufficient, in some instances, 
to set wood on fire, but ashes and water 
preduce a much more intense heat. - In 
adding water to ashes there is a real com- 
bustion of the metal contained in the ashes ; 
the metal being a combustible substance, 
requiring nothing but the oxygen of water 
to set it on fire.” 





Cur Poratrors Rot on Duna.—As a 
corroboration of what I have stated, I may 
mention, that a neighbor, Mr. Seeds, has 
three fields of potatoes, one-half of which 
has failed. He mentioned his loss to me, 
and on examining the crop, we found all the 
sets which had been placed with their cut 
surfaces on the dung, rotten, while the most 
forward and vigorous plants had the round 
uncut side next the dung.—[Transactions of 





Highland Soc. ] 
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Some AccounT oF THE Fatrs IN Scort- 
LAND.—The Edinburgh Journal of Agricul. 
ture contains a notice of some of the Fairs 
in Scotland. The readers of the Farmer 
will come to the conclusion, that we in this 
country are far behind the Scots, or that 
our circumstances are not such as to be ben- 
efitted by such associations. We recommend 
the following few abridged extracts to those 
who see the importance of such fairs in 
the United States, and particularly in this 
city. 

Kirkyetholm is a small village, situate in 
the valley of Beaumont Water, in the parish 
of Yetholm. 

Kirkyetholm Fair.—This is held on the 
27th of June. The number of cattle shown 
seldom exceeds 200 to 300, a small propor- 
tion of which are fat, and generally bought 
by the Morpeth dealers. The great propor- 
tion are half-fat and Jean short horn steers 
and heifers for grazing, milch cows, &c. 
The grazing cattle;are principally bought 
by the Yorkshire dealers ; the milch cows, 
newly calved, and to calve, by the Edin- 
burgh cow dealers ; and the younger cattle 
for country use. But this is principally a 
sheep fair, from 8000 to 10,000 of which be- 
ing’ generally shown, principally lean and 
rough Cheviot hoggs and wethers for graz- 
ing. 

Town Yetholm Lamb and Wool Fair is 
held on the 5th of July. There are gener- 
ally about 10,000 lambs shown here, about 
one half of which; are Leicesters, the re- 
mainder Cheviot, and half-breed between 
the Leicester.and Cheviot. This is allowed 
to be; the best fair for lambs, in point of 
quality, in the south of Scotland. 

Yetholm Autumn Fair is held on the 31st 
of October, when about 2000 sheep are 
shown, principally Cheviot ewes and weth- 
ers, which are mostly bought by farmers and 
graziers in the neighborhvod, and adjoining 
counties. 

Kelso Markets.—Kelso is a considerable 
town,. beautifully situate on the north bank 
of the Tweed, near to the spot where it re- 
ceives the Teviot. It contains 4939 inha- 


bitants. It is 42 miles south from Edinburgh, | 


on the great road from Newcastle to Edin- 
burgh by Wooler and Coldstream. 

Kelso Monthly Markets.—These are now 
the most important.markets in Kelso, and 
are now held on the second Friday of every 
month throughout the year. They were in- 
stituted by the Border Union Agricultural 
Society. The quantity of stock shown is 
generally greater than at Coldstream; but 
the latter place has the advantage in regard 
to quality and weight, though much fine 
stock may be occasionally seen througheut 
the year at Kelso, and it is pleasing to re- 
flect that they are improving every year. 

Kelso St. James’ Fair is held on the 5th 
August, about two miles on the south side 
of Kelso, on a beautiful flat piece of ground, 
called Fleurs’ Haugh. Some years ago a 


. largé.quantity of cattle was shown at this 


fair, but in consequence of the influence of 
the monthly markets, the show has of late 
years dwindled away very much. There is 
now not more than to 400 cattle shown, 
very few of which are fat; the largest pro- 
rtion consisting of half-fat and lean short 
orn steers and heifers, half-fat north coun- 
try cattle, milch cows, &c. 

Kelso Horse Markets.—These are held 
on every Friday in March, but the first and 
second are the principal, and constitute, 
penny the second one, the largest 
1orse fairs in the south of Scotland. Horse 














Many first-rate horses for the field, the road, 
and the draught, are exhibited here, and fre- 
quently fetch high prices. As, may be ex- 
pected in such markets, horses of the mean- 
est as well asthe highest description may 
be seen ; indeed every species of customer, 
from the nobleman to the tinker, may gratify 
his taste at these fairs. 

St. Boswell’s Fair.—St. Beswell’s Green 
is near the small village of Lesudden, in the 
parish of the same name, and is situate ten 
miles west from Kelso, and four miles east 
of Melrose. The only fair at St. Boswell’s 
is a large and important one, and is held on 
the 18th of July. Ten or twelve years ago 
this was the largest lamb and sheep feir in 
the south of Scotland, generally about 30,000 
— shown, but of late it has fallen off very 
much in point of numbers. The greater 
part of the Cheviot lambs that used to be 
brought to St. Boswell’s ‘is now shown at 
Melrose Fair on the 12th of August. The 
Selkirk and Peeblesshire farmers find it 
their interest to retain their lambs on the 
pasture of the high lands till the middle of 
August, because by that time vegetation is 
there in full vigor, and the lambs make a 
great improvement in’ size and condition du- 
ring that time. The number may now be 
stated under 20,000, one third of which are 
Leicester, and one-third half-bred lambs. 

Although this market has fallen off in 
numbers, it has decidedly improved in qual- 
ity, the greatest proportion of the lambs 
shown now being Leicester and crosses. 

This is among the last of the wool fairs ; 
and it generally winds up the wool trade for 
the season. 

Pennymoor First Border Tryst.—This 
market is held on the 31st July, principally 
for the sale of Cheviot lambs, and partly for 
wool, 6000 or 7000 being generally brought 
forward. Two-thirds of the number are half 
bred, and the remainder Cheviot lambs, and 
some fine lots of Cheviot wether hoggs. 
The Cheviot sheep at this fairare of the very 
best description, having been bred in the 
finest parts of the Cheviot Hills, where very 
great attention is paid to this species of 
stock. 

Pennymoor Second Border Tryst is held 
on the 15th of October, for the sake of Che- 
viot ewes and young and old wethers, the 
numbers of which may be from 3000 to 

Melrose Lammas Fair.—This fair is held 
on the 12th of August, and is entirely a lamb 
fair, and one of the largest of the south of 
Scotland, 30,000 being generally shown; 
and this year the numbers have increased to 
50,000. Till within the last ten years the 
lambs were all of the Cheviot breed; but 
the spread of the Leicester, and the system 
of crossing, have now changed the appear. 
ance of this market. Nearly one-half of the 
lambs are now half-bred betwixt the Cheviot 
ewe and the Leicester tup; and a few are 
pure Leicester. Buyers from a great dis- 
tance attend this market. 

Jedburgh Monthly Markets.—In addition 
to the old established markets at Jedburgh, 
a few years ago monthly markets were es- 
tablished similar to those at Kelso and Cold- 
stream. They commence in November and 
end in May. They are intended for cattle, 
though a few lots of sheep may be seen in 
them. The number of cattle, short horns, 
shown, is small in November and Decem- 
ber, between 200 and 300 mostly fat, with a 
few half fat; but in January, February, 
March, April, and May, the numbers in- 
crease to 400 or 500, and sometimes as many 
as at Kelso inthe same months. The cattle 
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stream. 

Jedburgh Rood Fair.—This is held on the 
25th September, or on the Tuesday, if the 
25th falls on a Saturday; Sunday, or Mon- 
day, and is the largest fair held in Jedburgh. 
From 700 to 800 cattle are shown, two 
thirds of which are one, two, and three years 
old, half fat and lean short horn steers and 
heifers, mostly steers, fit for feeding off or 
wintering on half straw and turnips. 

The breed of cattle has much improved in 
this district. Most of them are good grow- 
ers and feeders, thrive well on good keep, 
and attain to heavy weights. The original 
breed in this district were large open boned 
cattle, and having been crossed with pure 
short horn bulls, their fattening properties 
have much improved. 


Hawick Winter Market is held on the 8th 
of November, or Tuesday after, if the 8th 
falls on Saturday, Sunday, or Monday. 
From 600 to 700 short horn cattle are shown 
here, the greatest proportion of which are 
what are called stirks, or young cattle, about 
eighteen months old ; some fat and half fat: 
small Higeens cattle, and short horn milch 
cows, calved and to calve, and a few barren 
cows. This isa famed market for young 
cattle; a great many of the farmers in this 
neighborhood selling their cattle at that age ; 
and farmers in want of such come from a 
great distance to supply themselves. 





CONSEQUENCE OF INTEMPERANCE TO A 
GarDENnER.—We extract the following from 
the November number of the London Gar. 
dener’s Magazine. It should serve as a les- 
son of warning to every gardener. 


Our readers, if they will turn to vol. viii. 
p- 360, will find a letter from a journey- 
man gardener, a native of Ireland, who 
once worked for us at Bayswater; and who 
appeared delighted with America, and with 
the treatment which he received from his 
employer. His employer was equally sat- 
isfied with him; and, as we had sent him 
out, we were highly gratified at the re- 
sult. We heard nothing of him afterwards 
till we received the following letter from 
his employer; which we publish without 
any names, a8 a. caution to young gar- 
deners. Poor ,» whom you sent to me 
some three years since, in the course of 
the first year fell in with some old acquain- 
tances from Ireland, and became very in- 
temperate. He finally lost all his money, 
in some drunken frolic, was arrested, and 
sent to the city watch-house from Satur- 
day night until Monday morning, when he 
was discharged on paying a trifling fine 
for being drunk. Through shame and vex- 
ation, he enlisted in a company of our 
army, then on its march to our north- 
western frontiers, against hostile Indians. 
The troops were attacked with the cholera 
before they reached the Mississippi. Many 
died, and great part of the remainder dis. 
persed through the eountry. Some died 
miserably in the woods, and others were 
never heard of after. I fear poor —— died ; 
but I can ascertain that fact (if known at 
our war.office,) should he have relatives to 
enquire after him. R. 

hiladelphia, July 7. 








Foop consumEp By a Cow. — Moubray 
states that the average annuai consumption 
of a cow is from one to one and a half 
acres of grass, and from # ton to a ton and 
a half of hay. 


Mr. Nutt’s System of Bee Management. 
[From the London Mechanics’ Magazine.) 

Mr. Eprror,—aAfter the notice of Mr. 
Natt’s intended publication of a Treatise 
on the Management of Bees, I anxiously 
waited for its appearance, and became 
possessed of a copy. After reading it 
through I wrote him a long letter, inquir- 
ing the cause of the opposition he stated 
he had met with, and offering my servi- 
ces gratuitously to introduce his system 
in the West of England. This letter 
Mr. Nutt (in an answer to a letter sent 
subsequently to his agent in London,) 
says he never received, and as the dead 
letter office has not returned it, the infer- 
ence is, that it must have been improper- 
ly intercepted by some one—by one of 
those, perhaps, whom Mr. Nutt classes as 
his very “ particular friends.” Be this 
as it may, a misunderstanding between 
us’ has been the consequence, and our 
correspondence has ceased. I shall say 
little now, either of Mr. Nutt as an au- 
thor, or of his friends who defend him. 
My purpose in addressing you is simply 
to state a few facts favorable to Mr. Nutt’s 
system, which have come within my own 
experience, and which seem to me to 
invalidate the principal objections brought 
against it by your anonymous correspond- 
ent J. P. T. Nor should I have conde- 
scenaed to answer a person who seems 
afraid to be known in his attacks on an 
inoffensive individual, were it not that the 
Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine has 
in a manner identified himself with J. P. 
T., by the note which he has subjoined to 
one of his communications.* 

First, then, as to “‘ swarming from ne- 
cessity or choice.” I haye two sets of 
collateral boxes, one stocked on the 24th, 
the other on the 28th of May last. The 


- bees have filled the first with combs and 


honey entirely. One side box is full of 
combs, and partly full of honey. The 
bell-glass is about one third full of combs, 
and partly supplied by honey also; my 
bell-glasses will contain twice as much as 
the largest I have seen from Mr. Nutt. 
From this it must be evident that my 
bees must have swarmed “ from neces. 
sity,” had I not prevented this by the 
“‘moye” recommended by Mr. Nutt, or 
something else tantamount to it. That 
they did not choose to swarm is evident 
from the work they performed after an 
enlargement was granted them. The 
swarm in the second set of boxes has 
filled the centre box and the glass just 
the same as the other ; added to which, 
each swarm has partly filled another box, 
and then returned to the colony. (See 
hereafter. ) 

Mr. Nutt’s glass on the centre box is 
not an abandonment of “his so much 
lauded ventilating system,” that glass be- 
ing itself also ventilated, 





* Noto; we onlyso far sided with our correspond- 
ent, re eee led us to think less 
favorably of Mr. Nutt's system and his book than we 
originally did, and that these charges had not been 
met a#'they might ‘and ought to have been, if unfownd- 
ed, by the two other co ents who lertook 
Mr. Rutt’s vindication, who, we may add, are 
persons that must be ate eng ety can, to vindi- 
cate it most effectually.—Ep. M. M. ie 











The comparing Mr. Nutt’s prevention 
of swarming to a farmer preventing his 
ewes having lambs is not good reasoning. 
If a farmer could make his ewes to pro- 
duce mutton and wool without the butch- 
er’s knife, then the cases would be paral- 
lel; but Mr. Nutt’s plan is to get the 
honey without killing the bees. The 
moment the bees become too numerous 
for the box where they are first located, 
they are permitted to enter another box 
that is empty ; the full one has its con- 
tents removed, and — is replaced on 
the stool until wanted, and so on. How, 
then, can the comparison be borne out ? 

I do not know what Mr. Huish means 
by his bees being “ very lively,” when 
the thermometer fell 20° below freezing. 
My bees are never very active when the 
thermometer is 20° above freezing. I 
would also add, that I attribute my suc- 
cess in keeping bees, when many of my 
neighbors lose them, to the simple circum- 
stance of mine being out of the influence 
of the sun during winter; in. fact, my 
hives are for weeks, and ever months to- 
gether, as still as if no bees were in them. 

In reference to moving bees, we pay 
no attention to it in this part of the coun. 
try ; we move them ‘to suit our conve- 
nience, as in changing of residences, 
selling or exchanging hives, putting them 
out on the half, and se on—never suppos- 
ing but what bees can find their way back 
to any place from whence they have once 
started ; we always, when we do remove 
them, do so after they are quietly housed 
at night. o pre 3 gr git 

Your correspondent says, “ Mr. Nutt 
has so mystified the description of his 
hive that no person in the world can un- 
derstand it.” Now mark this, sir: my 
boxes were all made with their appenda- 
ges according to the direetions and plates 
given in Mr. Nutt’s Treatise, since which 
I have seen a set from Mr. Nutt, sent to 
a lady near Penzance, and I find that I 
have not mistaken him in any one point. 
So much, then, for your correspondent’s 
acuteness of perception. Another strik- 
ing proof of it is, that he cannot under- 
stand the size of the dividing tins to be 
inserted between the boxes, when prepar- 
ing to take off a side box. Of what size 
should they be? Surely, long enough 
and wide enough to stop the communica- 
tion between the two. Attend again to 
what he says of regulating the tempera- 
ture: “ After all the fuss, too, about ther- 
mometers, there is no mention made in 
this chapter, nor any part of the book, 
where they should be ‘inserted ‘into the 
hive.” Why, into the ventilator, to be 
sure, which is a perforated tin tube 
placed there on purpose. 

To show, further, how carelessly, as 
well as with what prejudice, your corres- 
pondent must have read Mr. Nutt’s trea- 
tise, he calls a mere block, or door, if you 
please, a drawer in common with the feed- 
er, which is a drawer. These block 
fronts I used this season to try the expe- 
riment of taking off a side box, in which 
I so far succeeded that I did not injure a 
SINGLE BEE, that I could discover. I in- 
troduce the dividing tins carefully and 















slowly between the boxes, as. 
Mr. Nutt, although your corré 


ndent 
says Mr. Nutt gives nd such’ directions. 
There is no frame-work ‘needed'to sup- 
port the combs: this 1 have proved over 
and over in cottage hives, and never even 
put a pint hrough the crown, as some per. 


sonsdo. [have proved italso inthe ‘bex- 
es and glasses to my entire: satisfaction, 
My bees, on being. admitted into a side 
box, will take possession without. ‘‘ coax; 
ing” at all. I take the box, clean it well 
out, rub it with a little honey, the smell 
of which will remove all other, if, any ex- 
isted, though I know ‘hot that it is atyall 
needful ; but we always prepare. cottage 
hives to receive a, swarm by rubbing; it 
with something to make it grateful to 
them. 1 should think in about two. or 
three hours after the communication ‘was 
opened, in the three cases [ tried, bees 
to the quantity of good swarms took pos- 
session of the boxes, and remained qui- 
etly to work as in the boxes they before 
occupied. j 

I do not recollect Mr. Nutt:saying “‘ he 
cannot himself, without great difficulty, 
take a box away from his own hive.” I had 
no difficulty, danger, or accident’ to my- 
self or to the bees, in two experiments 
tried this season—the boxes with the 
combs still remain for inspection. , Your 
correspondent also says, in reference to 
Mr. Nutt’s letting. a swarm hang. with a 
sheet before them until evening, .that 
“my bees with such treatment would 
have fled away.” A man I know in Bre- 

told me this summer that he: has fre- 
quently shook his bees after he had re- 
turned from Wheel Vor, a distance of 
three miles, after six o’clock in the eyve- 
ning, and on one occasion they sw < 
so early as nine o’clock in the merning. 
The first swarm. of my: own, alluded,.to 
above, swarmed and settled in an'apple- 
tree, after which a messenger was: pro- 
cured, and sent to me then two miles off. 
I went myself, and shook them in Mr. 
Nutt’s box for the first time. The tea- 
son was I had the key of the room in my 
pocket, and my friends could not get at 
the box. The man’s bees, above noticed, 
were left so long because his. wife was 
afraid of them, and his dwelling was in a 
lonely place. 

The above are facts that may be doubt- 
ed, but cannot be disproved. - Another 
season, I may, if. you desire it, favor you 
with my further progress; or I. may, in 
the mean time, with your permission, point 
out some other matters your correspond- 
ent has very much erred in. oie: 

Greorce Witt1am Woop. 

Germo, near Helston, Cornwall, Oct. 1, 1834. 





Inpra Rvsser Manuracrure.—From 
a communication in the National. Intelli- 
gencer on the India rubber factory: at 
Rexbury, Mass., we take the following 
paragraphs : 

In one of the buildings up-stairs,’ we 
found them manufacturing hose for fire 
engines, small pipes for conducting wa- 


ter above ground, traces for’ ae 
&e, This hose is made of stout dack, 
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coated. with rubber and cemented with 
the same ;) so that neither needle or thread 
are used. It may be made of any strength, 
as. you may treble the 'thickness of the 
duck. Tt promises to supersede the lea- 
ther hose, béiig considered more pliable, 
perfectly water tight, and not so apt to be 
injured by being trodden upon. I could 
net but admire the ingenuity of the con- 
irivance of a substitute for the roller to 
preserve the rotundity of the small pipe, 
namely, by pumping air into the cavity 
as they. proceed, 'so as to keep it expand- 
ed. ese pipes being made of several 
thicknesses of duck, remain of a cylin- 
drical shape after being finished. 
It:isimpossible to say to what useful 
purposes this elastic gum will be applied ; 
it has opened a new era in the arts of life, 
and from its pliant nature it must, in ma- 
ny cages, be substituted for leather. To 
all who are exposed to wet or cold, it 


| proves a safeguard ; and its economy is 


equal \to its utility, for at this factory a 
person may clothe himself in a suit of 


| water-proof garments, of a handsome ex- 
| terior ‘appearance, for the small sum of 
_ eleven dollars. 





Lunan Inrivence.—If the tides ot 


| the ocean are raised from their fathom. 


less-bed by the power of the silver moon, 
it.48: not too ‘much. to believe that the 
tidesiof the atmosphere are subject, in a 


great ‘degree, to the same mysterious in- 
| fluence. 


“Tn ‘tropical climates, especially, the 
power of the moon over animal and ve- 
getable life is believed by many to be 


| very.great; and why aot in other portions 


ofthe globe also? It is stated by.a learned 


: writer, that in Demarara there are thir- 
| teen springs and thirteen autumns every 


year; for so many times does the sap of 
the'tree ascend to its topmost branches, 


| and descend to the roots. For example, 


a resinous tree, common in 


 Demarara; and somewhat resembling the 
_ mahogany, if ‘cut down in the dark, a 


short'time® before the new moon, is one of 
tlie ‘most ‘durable woods in the world for 
building purposes ; in that state attempt 
to. split it and with the utmost difficulty 
it will, be driven. in the most jagged, une- 
ual:manner; cut down ‘another tree of 

same kind.at full moon, and the tree, 

it is said, can:readily be split into the fin. 


| est'amooth' shingles, or into staves for 


making ¢asks, but in this state, if applied 


| to" building purposes, it speedily decays, 
' Bamboos,as thick as a man’s arm, if cut 


at..the.dark moon, will endure ten or 
twelve years; if at full moon, they will 
be rotten in two or three years ; and thus 
i is with most of the forest trees. If 
these statements can be relied upon, they 


| would seem to afford an important. prac- 


tical hint ‘to’ those’ engaged in getting out 
and’ preparing ‘shipping timber from ex- 
tensive férests°in our own country. Have 
any:experiments ever been tried, or any 
facts noticed):by ship-builders upon the 
subject? It is true, we believe, that the 
timbers of our public vessels oft-times rot 
while yet on the: stocks, and before they 
are completed. May not the circumstance 




















particular age of the moon when. the tim- 
bers were felled in the forest.—{Ports- 
mouth Journal. ] 





AnrmatcuLes.—“ Having, at the re- 
uest of Dr. Linnzus, (says Mr. Ellis, a 
writer in the Philosophical Transactions, ) 
made several experiments on the infusion 
of mushrooms in water, in order to prove 
the theory that these seeds are first ani- 
mals and then plants, it appeared evi- 
dently that the seeds were put in motion 
by very minute animalcules, which pro- 
ceeded -from the putrefaction of the mush- 
room, for by pecking at these seeds, which 


are reddish, light, round bodies, they | 


moved them about with great agility in a 
variety of directions, while the little ani- 
mals themselves were scarcely visible, 
till the food they had eaten discovered 
them. The satisfaction I received from 
clearing up this point, led me into many 
other curious and interesting experi- 
ments. The ingenious Mr. Needham sup. 
poses these little transparent ramified fil- 
aments, and jointed or coralloid bodies, 
(sttung like coral beads,) which the mi- 
croscope discovers to'us on the surface 
of inert animal and vegetable infusions 
when they become putrid, to be zoo. 
phytes, or branched animals; but to me 
they appear, after a careful scrutiny with 
the best glasses, to be that genus of fun- 
gi called mucor, or mouldtness. Their 
vegetation is so amazingly quick that they 
may be perceived in the microscope even 
to grow and feed under the eye of the ob- 
server. Mr. Needham has pointed out 
to us a species that is very remarkable 
for its parts of fructification. This, he 
says, proceeds fro:a an infusion of bruised 
wheat. I have seen the same spécies 
proceed from the body of a dead fly, 
which has become putrid by lying floating 
for some time in a glass of water where 
some flowers had been. This species of 
mucor sends forth a mass of transparent 
filamentous roots, from whence arise hol- 
low stems, that support little oblong ves. 
sels, with a hole on the top of each. From 
these I could plainly see minute globules 
or seeds issue forth in great abundance, 
with. an elastic force, and turn about in’ 
the water as if they were animated. Con- 
tinuing to view them with some attention, 
I could just discover that the putrid water 
which surrounded them was full of the 
minutest animalcula, and that these little 
creatures began to attack the seeds of 
the mucor for food. This new motion 
continued the appearance of their being 
alive for some time longer ;, but soon after 
many of them arose to the surface of the 
water, remaining there without motion ; 
and a succession of them afterwards 
coming up, they united together in little 
.thin masses, and floated to the edge of the 
water, remaining there quite inactive du- 
ring the time of observation.” 





Goop Taste is nothing more than 
sound sense applied to matters appertain- 
ng to ornament and luxury. One of 
he first principles of sound sense or good 
aste is order, or that disposition of things 









be attributed to the particular seagon and y whigh, by their being seen, one. after 


another in succession,.contributeg to ,the 
grand end or inview. - Now, one 
of the first principles ‘of order. is to;pro- 
ceed in regular gradation ftom less‘to 
greater, or. ftom ater ‘to less. With: 
out this, it is evident there can be iio 
order ; for unless there be a reason for 
what was to go before, or come after, 
any particular point in the series, the re- 
sult must necessarily be confusion, ‘To 
apply the principle of grauation to the 
external and internal orraments of a 
house, we should say that an ascending 
series is required from the ornaments on 
the exterior walls and ‘fences to these on 
the furniture and finishing of the hail, 
staircase, and rooms within. ‘Taking the 
highly enriched bronze railing of’ the 
Duke of Wellington’s boundary fence as, 
the lowest point in the scale of ornament, 
the rails for his staircase ought to be of 
gold and filigree work ; and for his 
grates, fenders, and fire-irons, no metal 
that we know of would be sufficiently 
precious. Apply the same reasoning to 
the marble triumphal arch at Pimlico, 
and what shall we find costly enough for 
the chimney pieces of rooms of the 
palace to which it belongs 1—[Loudon’s 
Magazine. ] 


Brxs.,—Mr. Chandler: I believe it will 
be admitted, on all sides, that Lancaster 
county, in some things, is not easily beaten. 
I have been spending a few days with my 
friend T. G. Henderson, of Pequa, and 
st cunning assisted him in taking and 
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jreighing, m a single hive of bees, one 
hundred. and thirty-six pounds of the 
whitest and most delicious honey I ever 
laid my eyes on. 

This may appear incredible to many, 
as a box of the common size would not 
contain more than half the quantity ; what 
I have stated, however, is a fact; but in- 
stead of the commen box, a flour cask was 
prepared for them, by sawing off about six - 
inches, and putting cross sticks in the usual 
way; and in this they were -hived in the 
eatly part of June last. Mr. H. ‘says, he 
thinks he has in this way, more than once, 
taken over a hundred pounds from a_si 
hive, but never saw any:so well filled: as the 
present.—[U. 8. Gazette.] 





Premiums—Servants.— Among the pre- 
miums awarded at the September meeting 
of the Manchester Agricultural Society, 
we notice one to a “ farming man servant,” 
for having conducted himself to the satis- 
faction of his employer, for the term of 52 
years, and one to a “‘farmer’s dairy woman,” 
for making the greatest quantity of cheese 
in one year, in proportion to the numberof 
cows, being 101 cwt. from twenty cows. 

The Society is ‘in a very flourishing con- 
dition, its funds exceeding by one thousand 
pounds any former period. Its advantages 
to the Agricultural interests are so decided 
and important, as 7 by long experi- 
ence, that we should like to see the sub- 
ject more earnestly considered in this coun- 
try, and the attention ‘of the farmers, in 
our own State particularly, more fully 
awakened to its importance.—[U. S. Gaz] 





Arrection.—Real and pure affection iz always 
quiet and. deliberate in: its attention, and no man 
of refinement can long love a wife whose demon- 
strations of attachment are obtrusive and 





a a 
tunate.—{ Mrs.: Hale.} me) 
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62 NEW-YORK FARMER, AND 


Potato Cuttur; by T. A. Knight.— 
The following letter upon this important 
subject has been addressed to the Editor of 
the Hereford Journal, by one of the most 
eminent practical iculturalists of the 
yout day : “ Sir,—In a letter which I ad- 

ressed to you in the last autumn, I stated 
tliat I had obtained a produce of potatoes 
equivalent to 964} bushels and 3 lbs. (each 
bushel weighing 80 Ibs.) per statute acre, 
and I then expressed an intention, which I 
now fulfil, of pointing out to your readers 
the means by which such an extraordinary 
crop was obtained, and by which, of course, 
other crops of equal magnitude may again 
be obtained, andl looked forward with con- 
fidence to obtaining in the present year a 
produce equivalent to 1000 bushels per acre 
of potatoes of first-rate quality. The first 
int to which I wish to direct the attention 
of the cultivator of the potato, is the age of 
the variety; for it has long been known 
that every variety cultivated, gradually be- 
comes debilitated, and loses a large portion 
of its powers of producing ; and I believe 
that almost every variety now cultivated in 
this and the adjoining counties, has long 
since passed the period of its age at which 
it ought to have resigned its place to a 
successor. No variety should ever be culti- 
vated which uselessly expands itself in the 
production of seeds, nor even of full grown 
blossoms, unless it possess some valuable 
redeeming qualities. The distance of the 
intervals between the rows should be regu- 
lated wholly by the length acquired by the 
stems in each peculiar soil and situation, if 
the utmost length acquired by the stems be 
four feet, let the intervals between the rows 
be four feet also; and if the variety be of 
dwarfish habits, and its longest stems do not 
exceed two feet, intervals of two feet will 
be sufficient. The rows should be made to 
point from north to south, that the mid-day 
sun may be permitted to shine fully between 
them, for every particle of living matter 
which is found in the tuberous root of the 
tato “plant has been generated in the 
eaves, (which act only when exposed to 
light,) and has descended beneath the soil. 
h set should weigh at least six ounces, 
and they should never be placed at greater 
distances from each other than six inches 
from centre to centre, and a preference 
should be given to whele potatoes, when 
such can be obtained. If the growth of 
the plant be very dwarfish, four inches be- 
tween the set, from centre to centre, will be 
referable ; and if the form of the potato be 
loan and kidney-shaped, a good deal of ad- 
vantage will be gained by placing them to 
stand upon their ends, that end which joined 
the parent plant being placed downwards. 
The largest produce will —— be ob. 
tained from varieties of rather early habits 
and rather low stature ; there being in very 
tall plants much time necessarily lost in 
carrying the nutriment, which has been 
absarbel from the soil, up into thefleaves, 
and down again in the state of living sap to 
the tuber. Varieties which have strong 
stems and erect form are to be preferred, 
because such are least subject to fall upon, 
and shade the foliage of each other. It is 
much more advantageous to incorporate the 
manure with the soil by means of the spade 
or the plough, than to put it in with the 
sets ; for in the latter case, a large majority 
of the roots, during the summer and autumn, 
do not derive advantage from it. Early 
lanting is, under almost all circumstances, 
t; and the period, except for some very 
peculiar varieties, should never be later than 
the middle of a I possess, though at 
present in small quantities, necessarily, 


many new varieties, which promise to 








prove valuable both on account of the 
on and quality of their produce ; and 

shall be happy, as soon as I have the 
precy, to make them useful to the public. 

obtained in the last year from some of 
these, under culture with the plough, (the 
soil being shallow, and naturally poor, and 
manure not having been given in more than 
ordinary quantity,) a produce equivalent to 
more than 650 bushels of potatoes, of first- 
rate excellence, per acre, and a good deal 
larger produce from others of inferior 

uality, but I have not any reason to be- 
lieve that I possess any variety which, either 
in quality for immediate human food, or in 
quantity for affording food to the inferior 
animals, has reached, or even approximated, 
the greatest state of excellence which the 
potato is capable of acquiring.—[Gardener’s 
and Forester’s Record. 





Smautt Farms in InELAND—Tue Poor 
Man.— The following is from a prize essay 
by Mr. Blacker, on the management of land- 
ed property in Ireland. The picture of be- 
nevolence is a beautiful one, and shows, 
strikingly, how much better it is to encour- 
age and assist, than to use violence. 

‘IT have gone myself to see a poor man, 
a tenant of less than 4 acres of land, whose 
name and residence I can give if required, 
who was threatened with an ejectment, be- 
ing, as well as I can recollect, two years 
and a half in arrear. I found him sitting 
with his feet in the ashes of a half extin- 
guished fire, his wife and five children near- 
ly naked; want and misery surrounding 
him on every side ; his house and farm ne- 
glected ; the fear of expulsion preying upon 
his mind and spirits, had destroyed his 
health, and there he was awaiting the beg- 
gary and starvation impending over himself 
and family, in a kind of listless sensibility. 
In short, the whole scene was that of actual 
despair, and the man was evidently in such 
a state, that he was incapable of any exer- 
tion whatever. Having satisfied myself 
that he was not wilfully slothful, I told him, 
he should not be turned out, if he would 
take heart and exert himself, and that he 
should be assisted with lime, if he would fol- 
low the instructions given him by the agri- 
culturalist. As I explained to him the plan 
I had in view for his benefit, it was easy to 
see the feelings by which he was agitated. 
With tears in his eyes, he promised to do 
every thing I required, and [ left him, -to 
send the agriculturalist to point out what 
was first to be set about. He faithfully ful- 
filled his engagement, and did every thing 
as he was required ; and, when his turnips 
were ripe, I lent him, out of the sum placed 
at my disposal for that purpose, some mo- 
ney to buy a cow; the family having pre- 
viously lived on potatoes and salt, and for 
even this they were in debt. This was his 
commencement, aud, in the short space of 
about eighteen months afterwards, I found 
his house clean and comfortable looking, 
and the place about it equally so; his three 
and a half acres all in a profitable state ; in 
fact, 1 could not put my foot upon a spot 
that was not either in crop, or in prepara. 
tion for one ; and he, himself, with his health 
restored, actively employed in wheeling up 
earth in a wheelbarrow, from the bottom io 
the top;,of a hill in his land, where the soil 
was shallow, in which his daughter, a fine 
stout little girl, was helping him, pulling by 
a rope in front; and the whole was a pic- 
ture of activity and successful exertion. 

These two years have not been favorable 
for the farmer, but he has contrived to pay 
up all his arrears, and although his diet, 








[Fesrvary, 


and that of his family, is of necessity, at 
present, almost exclusively confined to po. 
tatoes and milk, they are all healthy, hap- 
py, and contented. Another year will, | 
expect, enable him to pay off all his debts, 
and then, between the produce of his loom, 
and the increased produce of his farm, he 
will be able to command almost all the 
comforts which people in his line of life are 
most ambitious of. His rent is £4 8s. Sd, 
which the butter from his cow will gene- 
rally pay, leaving him his pig, his crop, and 
the produce of his loom to himself; and 
yet this is the same man, who, upon the 
same piece of land, and subject to the same 
rent, was so lately upon the verge of beg- 
gary and starvation.’ 





A. Farmer sHOULD BE A FtoristT. — 
The subjoined paragraph is from an Ad. 
dress before the Massachusetts Horticul. 
tural Society, by the Hon. Joun C. Gray. 


I repeat it,—every farmer, and I may 
almost say, every man in the community, 
may be, if not a distinguished, yet a skilful 
florist. One would suppose that little else 
would be necessary to render us so, than 
the contemplation of the splendid example 
which nature has set us, in the profusion 
with which she has scattered over our land 
the choicest treasures of the vegetable 
world. Ameriea may be denominated the 
classic ground of the botanist; and, as 
the painter or sculptor visits Italy, to study 
the wondrous works of Raphael or Angelo, 
so to the admirer of magnificent and beau- 
tiful plants, no country can present more 
interesting objects than ours. None is 
endowed with a richer variety of indigenous 
productions ; from the pine, whose summit 
seems lost in the clouds, to the velvet car- 
peting of mosses which overspreads the 
margin of the rivulet. We possess many 
wild flowers, which want no other recom- 
mendation than that of rarity, to entitle 
them to rank with the most costly ex- 
otics. Witness the stately Rhododendrons 


of Medfield, and the spicy Magnolias of 


Cape Ann. What spectacle can be more 
magnificent than that presented by our 
woods on the banks of the Connecticut, 
when their shady recesses are absolutely 
illuminated with the brilliant and clustered 
blossoms of the Mountain Laurel. Above 


all, what exotic can surpass our Pond | 


Lily ? a flower, rivalling in beauty the far- 
famed night-blooming Cereus,—possessing, 
too, a most delicious fragrance, which is 
altogether denied to. its kindred in the 
Eastern world, and which is so delicate and 
ethereal, that all the power of chemistry 


is insufficient to arrest and retain it. The | 


Rose has been long denominated, by the 
consent of the civilized world, the queen 
of flowers, and far be it from me to dis- 
parage her pretensions; but if the choice 
were now to be made, we might call upon 
her to divide, at least, her royal honors, 
with this splendid nymph of these western 
waters. 





Cuurnine.—In severe cold weather it is 
most convenient, and the best, to churn the 
milk, if the skimmed milk is not wanted in 
the family. Warm water should not be 
used, if it can possibly be avoided. Half a 
gill of good vinegar, mixed with a little 
warm milk, will expedite the coming of 
the butter. The mixture should be put in 
after the churn has been in operation 
a while. If every thing is in order, and in 
the proper condition, the butter will be pro- 
duced without much labor. 
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communication or knowledge of each other’s 
_ discovery or intention. 
' has, we believe, improved on the above 
’ mentioned practice. 


> Mr. Welles states his plan, and says : 
" was in effect to lay aside and reserve the 
| two upper strata, and remove about a foot 


 ferable because they would retain moisture, 
| and present interstices to fibrous roots, at 











: are symptoms of waste and extravagance, 
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A memarkasie Pear Trex; Fiat Stones 
at THE Roots or Fruit TrEeEs.—A friend, 
to whom we are much indebted for the 
favor, has sent us the following extract from 
an English publication : 

Denton Hall. — At this hour the gray 
massy walls contrasted finely with the 
beauty and fertility around it. The East 
side is eovered completely with ivy. The 
South, a noble pear tree completely covers— 
describing in fact the whole range of the 
building—in summer one sheet of blossom, 
in winter loaded with fruit. How many 
generations have enjoyed its fruit cannot 
now be well ascertained ; an old man, who 
died recently at the age of 80, declared that 
when he was a boy it was as large then as 
now. 

It is worth while to remark that when 
the present occupier of the hall was re- 
pot taking up the stumps of two very 
old fruit trees, he found at the bottom of 
each a large flat. stone, evidently placed 
for the purpose of preventing the roots 
from striking downwards into the clay, and 
inducing them to shoot laterally into the 
light soil. 

The plan of placing a large flat stone, 
with a layer or two of earth above, was not 
long since announced as a great discovery, 
7 d improvement in horticulture. 

the Editor.—The above article may 
give useful information to many who are 
by no means novices in the art of cultiva. 
ting fruit trees. But persons may have 
announced the plan as a novelty, who really 
believed it to jo such ; and of their own 
invention. Different persons may invent 
or discover the same thing without inter. 


The Hon. J. Welles 


In a communication 
for the Mass. Agr. Repos. for Jan. a 
ae t 


of the gravelly or dead earth, and to replace 
thet depth with small stones,” &c. We 
should think small stones might be pre- 


the same time prevent the descent of a 
large tap root. And the tree might be 
less liable to be blown over by wind than 
if it were founded on a flat rock, or an 
impenetrable pavement. — [New England 
Farmer. ] 





Care oF Farmine Toots. — A topic not 
yet sufficiently enforced on the attention of 
farmers, is the wasteful negligence evinced 
in the exposure of agricultural implements 
to the injuries of the seasons. The sleds 
curling and cracking by the side of the 
wall in summer, and the cart half buried 
in snow and seasoning in the winter storms, 


which ripen into a consumption, to be 
hastened to premature termination by the 
visits of the sheriffs. The whole secret of 
wealth consists in esonomy, and the pru- 
dent care of those small = boggy Rat 
out t vigilance, are slipping throug 

the duinks of the best wiven pares ; and it 
may be considered quite as safe to predict 
that none of these slovenly gentlemen will 
be prosperous, as to write in the style of 
the calendar soothsayers, through the print- 
ed pages of the month of January, “ ex- 
pect snow about these days.” The price 
of the time lost, when it is oy valuable, 
mM putting the exposed articles in proper 
repair, not speaking of the cost of the 


2 * 





materials and the interruption of business, 


would defray the expense of erecting ten 
such cheap sheds as would cover them from 
the storms, protect them from decay, and 
keep,them ready for immediate use.—[Nat. 


ZEgis.} 


Comparison oF Corron anp Hemp.— 
Mr. Hammond: The following contrast 
of the hemp and cotton plants, in an agri- 
cultural point of view, seems to the writer 
to be correct ; but he has reason to believe 
that a great deal of incredulity exists in 
relation to it, otherwise more interest would 
be taken in eliciting a discussion upon the 
subject, and diffusing among the farmers 
of Hamilton and other counties of this 
state, correct information in relation to the 
superior value of their hemp lands when 
turned towards the production of that 
article. 

Cotton.—It is known that this plant, when 
young, is one of the most delicate, and very 
iable to be destroyed by disease, not only 
in its incipient state, but at maturity, by 
the rot, the rust, the caterpillar, the frost, 
and storms of wind and rain, as is now 
experienced from those whick occurred in 
the months of September and October of 
the present year. It is known that the 
average crop of the cotton lands of the 
states of Mississippi and Louisiana does not 
exceed 400 lbs. of ginned cotton, or one 
bale to the acre of that weight; and to real- 
ize that quantity, the best seasons and the 
best cultivation by hand and horse hoein 
are required ; that, in addition, a great dea 
of hand labor is required to pick it out of 
the pods lock by lock, to gain a bale fit for 
the market. And the average price per 
ound for the last ten years has not much, 
if any, exceeded to the planter ten cents 
per pound. And lastly, it is known to be 
an exhauster of the land, from the necessity 
that exists that the plant be permitted to 
come to maturity, unless the seed are rotted 
and returned to the soil. 

Hemp.—This is known to be a very hardy 
plant, and though it requires good land to 
produce the heaviest crops, does not require, 
after the first’ preparation of the soil and 
seeding, very much additional labor in the 
cultivation. It is known that if it is cut, (as 
it always should be,) before the seed are ripe, 
when the lint only is wanted for market, 
that it exhausts the land but very slightly— 
and if the improved machinery for break- 
ing, and the recently invented “ Hemp 
Cutter,” are employed, it can be taken off 
the land, dew rotted and broken, with as 
much despatch, and even more, than 1600 
Ibs. of cotton in the seed, (the quantity re- 
quired to make a bale of 100 lbs.) can be 
packed, ginned, and baled. It is known that 
the average quantity of clean hemp per acre 
may be put down at 800 Ibs. the maximum 
being 1000 Ibs. and the minimum 600 lbs. ; 
and that the average price of clean hemp 
for the last ten years at Maysville, Ken- 
tucky, has been $5 and about 10 cents 

r 112 \bs. It results, then, if these data 

correct, that if 1000 acres of land be 
cultivated in hemp, it will produce 800,000 
Ibs. of clean hemp, worth $40,000, equal to 
the product of 1000 acres in sotton, pro- 
ducing a bale of 400 Ibs., worth 10 cents 
per lb., or $40 per acre? 

Should such facts as these be suppress- 
ed? Yet we hear very little, comparatively 
speaking, of the value of our hemp lands, 
and much of the great value of the cotton 
crop, and the facility of cultivating it. Is it 
not because the latter is cultivated on large 
estates by the employment of large capitals 
belonging exclusively to a few individuals, 





among all those employed in producing 
them, would no longer show as they do 
when concentrated in a few individuals. 

I will say nething of the tobacco crop. I 
will leave the planters of that article in Boon 
and Campbell counties, in Kentucky, who 
have recently lost their crops by the frosts 
of September last, to contrast their labor 
and gains with those of the hemp grower of 
Mason county in that state, who is now sell- 
ing his crop in this market and elsewhere, 
at $5, and more, and no delay. To say no- 
thing further, it is known that these coun- 
ties are scarcely within the tobacco region, 
as Mr. M‘Duffie very correctly said of the 
sugar plant in Louisiana. 4 Friend to 
Agricultural Improvement.—[Cin. Daily 
Gazette.] 





In1su.—Cobbett,. in his travels through 
Ireland, complains of passing over large 
tracts of that fertile island, without finding 
a single field of turnips, mangel wurtzel, or 
cabbages. He says, the people are in such 
a miserable condition, that even the children 
and wives of what are called farmers, are 
not only nearly starved, but all but abso- 
lutely naked. 





Fiour or Suippery Eim.—At page 161, 
of our last volume, we inserted an article on 
this subject. Mr. G. Thorburn, of this 
city, has sent us a paper of this “ superfine 
flour.” It is prepared at New Lebanon, 
N. Y. We copy from the envelope the fol- 
lowing: + 

“This flour is applicable to a variety of 
important uses. Experience, and the con- 
curient testimony of the most eminent phy- 
sicians, prove it to be a valuable medicine 
in all inflammation of the mucous mem- 
branes ; such as colds, influenza, pleurisy, 
quinsy, dysentery, stranguary, and inflam. 
mation of the stomach or buwels. It is 
also a pleasant, salutary medicine, and diet, 
in consumption. 

‘* Mix a large spoonful of the flour with 
as much sugar; stir these in a tea cup of 
cold water, and season with nutmeg or any 
agreeable spice ; pour this into a pint of hot 
water ; boil, and it is finished. The jelly 
may be made thick or thin, and seasoned to 
suit the taste. It can be taken in the same 
quantity as the arrowroot; is as palatable, 
and far preferable as a medicine.” 

We prepared some, as directed above ; 
but found it so adhesive and skppery, that 
it was next to impossible to raise any in a 
spoon to the mouth. Properly seasoned, 
we presume it would not be unpleasant to 
most persons. ' 





Onricin or Lancvace.—-A correspondent, 
with the signature of “‘ Lawton” has sent us 
a Jong communication on this subject. Its 
length prevents its publication in the Farm- 


‘er. He advocates the opinion that articulate 


conventional language had its origin in the 
wants of mankind ; and hence accounts for 
the diversity of languages. 





Musc1, on Mosses.—There are about 40 
genera, and 330 species of this class. They 
are called winter plants, and are found to 
cover mountains as high as perpetual snow. 








whose crops, worth say from 10 to $40,000 








each, sounds larger; whereas, if divided jj winter. 


Growing in patches, they cover the most 
barren spots, and thus prepare the earth for 
other vegetation. When growing on trees, 
they protect them from the severity of the 
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we collect England, Germany, and France, 
in one group, we find that the average term 
of mortality, which in that great and popu- 
lous ‘region was formerly one in 30 people 
anaualiy, is not at present more than one in 
38. This difference reduces the number of 
deaths throughout these countries from 
1,900,000 to less than 1,200,000 persons: 
and 700,000 lives, or one in eighty-three 
annually, owe their preservation to the 
social ameliorations effected in the three 
countries of western Europe, whose efforts 
to,ebtain this object have been attended with 
the greatest success. The life of man is 


‘thus not only embellished in its course by 


the advancement of civilization, but is ex- 
tended by it and rendered less doubtful. 
The effects of the amelioration of the social 
condition are to restrain and diminish, in 
proportion to the population, the annual 
number of births, and in a still greater 
degree that of deaths; on the contrary, a 
great number of births equalled, or even 
exceeded, by that of deaths, is a charac- 
teristic sign of a state of barbarism. In 
the former case, as men in a mass reach 
the plenitude of their physical and social 
developement, the population is strong, in- 
telligent, and manly; while it remains in 


perpetual infancy, whole gepreafione are | 


swept off without being able to profit by 
the past,—to bring social economy to per- 
feetion.—[Philosophical Journal. ] 





Oxsrrvary—Rev. Dr. Carey.—We deem 
our pages very appropriately occupied with 
the biography of this useful man. It can- 
not fail of being read with interest and 
profit by the mechanic and farmer in par- 
ticular. 

It becomes our painful duty to announce 
the death of the i ev. William Carey, Mis- 
sionary at Serampore. In the death of Dr. 
Carey the Baptist Mission at Serampore 
has sustained an inestimable loss. Although 
he had come to the decline of life, his great 
learning, ‘his piety, and his experience in 
the. missionary life, rendered him, never- 
theless, exceedingly valuable to the mission. 
William Carey was eminently a pioneer in 
the history of modern missions, and his 
death will be deeply felt and much lamented. 
We here subjoin a brief notice of his char- 
acter and life, which has just reached us 
in the Sumachar Durpun, published at 
Serampore.--/Boston Watchman. ] 

We have to communicate intelligence to- 
day, which will be received with general 
Jamentation, not only throughout India, but 
throughout the world. Dr. Carey has fin- 
ished his pilgrimage on earth, having gently 
expired early last Monday morning. For 
several years past his health has been very 
infirm, and his strength has gradually sunk, 
until the weary wheels of nature stood still 
from mere debility, and not from disease. 
The peculiarly trying hot weather and rainy 
seasons of 1833 reduced him tosuch extreme 
wenkness, that in September last he ex- 
perienced a stroke of apoplexy, and, for 
some time after, his death was expected 
daily. It pleased God, however, to revive 
him for a little. During the past cold season, 
he could again take an evening and mornin 
ride ‘in his palanquin carriage, and spen 
much of the day recfining in an easy chair 
with a book in his hand, or conversing 
cheerfully with any friend that called. As, 
however, the hot weather advanced, he 
sunk daily into still greater debility than be- 
fore’: he caesar ame a gpongs ag he 

helpless and speechless on his bed, 
an his skin was worn off his body, and 








death was a merciful relief. His dearest 
friends could not but rejoice that his suffer- 
ings were ended, although they mourn his 
loss to themselves and to mankind. 

The career which Dr. Carey has run, 
is worthy of most honorable notice. He 
was a man who stood prominently forward 
from the mass of the several generations 
of men with whom he lived; and both 
for his public and private character he 
deserves to be had in lasting remembrance. 
He was the son of a poor man, and en- 
tered life with a very defeetive education, 
and assigned to a business no where in 
high estimation, and peculiarly despised 
in this country: he was a shoemaker. 
These disadvantages, however, could not 
repress theenergies of his mind; and it soon 
appeared that Divine Providence had other 
work for him to do, than that to which 
he seemed at first to have been consign- 
ed. A thirst for knowledge he manifest. 
ed, in various ways, from his childhood ; 
and, just as he was coming to manhood, it 
pleased God to draw his heart to Himself, 
which happy change in his character in- 
creased his pursuit of instruction. To un- 
derstand the Word of God was the first ob- 
ject of his desire ; and therefore he set him- 
self to acquire a knowledge of the ancient 
languages in which it was written. Whilst 
he was yet laboring for his daily bread with 
the awl, he sought acquaintance with gram- 
mars and dictionaries: and he never left 
them till those compiled by himself had 
gained, by universal consent, an honorable 
place amongst the monuments of human 
learning. He was soon after settled as pas- 
tor of a church in Leicester. 

In the mean time, as he became more ac- 
quainted with the condition of the various 
nations of the earth, by reading the narra- 
tives of voyagers and travellers, he felt great 
concern for the state of the heathen. So 
much was he affected thereby, that he re- 
solved to leave all that was dear to him in 
his native land, for the purpose of preaching 
the Gospel to the heathen; and in 1792 a 
society was formed amongst his friends, and 
through his influente, at whose expense he 
came to Bengal with his family, and another 
missionary, in the end of 1793. 

Dr. Carey came to India in a Danish ship, 
without obtaining the consent of the Hon. 
Company. To have sought it would have 
been useless, since the Indian Government 
were at that time as much opposed to the 
propagation of theChristian religion in India, 
as if they had thought their own faith to be 
false. When Dr. Carey came into Bengal, 
therefore, it was a principal object with 24 
to conceal himself from the abies of 
Government ; and for a little while he oc- 
cupied himself in the cultivation of recently 
redeemed jungle lands near Takee, about 
forty miles east from Calcutta, and here he 
was exposed to much suffering. A few 
months afterwards, however, he was invi- 
ted by the late Mr. Udney to take charge of 
an indigo factory, which he commenced be- 
tween Malda and Dinagepore ; and his col- 
league obtained a.similar situation. Through 
the kindness of their employer, too, they ob- 
tained formal permission from Government 
to continue in India. Dr. Carey continued 
thus situated from 1794 to the beginning of 
1800, during which time he applied himself 
diligently to the study of the Bengalee lan- 

, and then of the Sungskrit. He trans- 
lated the Scriptures into Bengalee, preached 
the Gospel in it extensively, and supported 
several schools. 

On the 10th of January, 1800, Dr. Carey 
came to Serampore, and united with Dr. 

» Mr. Ward, and others, lately 
arriyed from Europe, in forming the mis- 
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|| sion which has since borne the name of this 


town. From the Serampore Government, 
and His Majesty the King of Denmark hin. 
self, Dr. Carey and his colleagues, fromfirst 
to last, have received the most gracious pro. 
tection and favor, with whatever jealous 
they were in former days roganied by their 
own countrymen. In the first year of his 
residence at Serampore, Dr. Carey’s trans. 
lation of the New Testament was nearly all 
printed; and the first Christian converts 
from Hindooism in Bengal were baptized. 
The Christian church, which was then be. 
n with a few individual believers in the 
zospel, has now branched into about twen. 
ty-four churches in different parts of India, & 
In 1801, Dr. Carey was chosen as Ben. § 
alee Teacher in thé newly instituted col. M 
se of Fort William. He was afterwards — 


appointed Professor of Sungskrit and Mah. F) Unit 
ratta, and by this means he acquired an'in. § is ar 
timacy with learned pundits from a!l'parts F) essen 
of India, through whom, in the course of BY try, | 
years, he was enabled to translate the Scrip- F7 gsr, 
tures into all the principal languages of § \* 
Northern Hindoostan. For the students in f) "™’ " 
the College; he had to compile grammars of §) ©™!28 
the language he taught them, and gfter ma. fF) the,Ja 
ny years he completed his voluminous Ben- fF facilit 
galee Dictionary. By means of these and B) and,e 
other works he became known throughout with: 
the world as an oriental scholar of the first have ¢ 
eminence. He was not less celebrated ‘as rity - 

amanof.science. Botany and Natural‘His. Fy bt 
tory he began to study long before he left on - 


England; and India opened to him a wide fF) ‘°:4 
field of observation, which he examimed ' PFIDCIE 
with untiring assiduity from his first arrival } 
until his strength utterly failed him. In F 
these pursuits, he was the coadjutor and } 7? and. fa 


ersonal friend of Roxburgh, Buchanan, 9 are, wi 
ardwick, and Wallich, and the cortes- % alone, 
pondent of several of the first men in Eu. F) py. 





rope, with whom he was continually ex. F 
changing botanical treasures. __ —“ 
As a philanthropist, Dr. Carey is entitled 
toa high rank. He sought and gained the 
revention of infanticide at Gungs Ruz Sed 

e was amongst the first, if not the fira 
that engaged im seeking the abolition o 
Suttees ; and chiefly through his exertions, 
the Marquis of Wellesley left to his succes. 
sors in the Government of India, a minute 
declaring his conviction that Suttees might 
and ought; to be abolished. Had he con. 
tinued in the Government, he would Have | 
abolishéd them. Dr. Carey also took an ac. 
tive part in attempting the establishment of 
a Leper Hospital in Calcutta. He was th 
founder of the Agricultural Society ; and, [ 
indeed, scarcely any undertaking for the 
benefit of the country has been engaged in, 
of which he was not either a prime mover 
or a zealous promoter. 

It was, however, as a Christian, a Mis- 
sionary, and a translator of the Sacred 
Scriptures, that Dr. Carey shone pre-emi- 
nently. Their obligations to him in these 
respects the people of India have yet, in& 
gress degree, to learn. They will, however, 
earn them, and future generations will a 
rise to bless his name. All Bengalees, a 
least, may thank him for this; before. his 
days, the Bengalee language was unknow! 
and had never been reduced to grammatical 
rule. Pundits would not write it, and*there 
was scarcely a book in it worth reading. 
is now rich, refined, and expressive ; and 
scholarship in it is generally sought both by 
natives and foreigners; and to Dr. Gna 
and the pundits whom he employed, and 
whose labors he directed, the change is pril- 








cipally owing. 

__Dr, Carey was born on the 17th ae a 
1761, and died on the 9th of June; 1834, fi 
of years and honor. soma 








